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ESSAI DE BALLON 


The first balloon ascent with passengers (albeit only 


a sheep, a duck and a cock) was organised by the 


OOOOOOOOOQOOQOOOQQQOQOQOOOE 


brothers Montgolfier at Versailles on September 
roth, 1783. Never mind the animals for the moment: 
what was in the balloon? Hot air, heated over a 
furnace on the ground. Hot air lifted the balloon 
that wobbled into the empyrean and landed (safely) 
in the Chronicles and Miscellanies under the Index 
headings of Air (conquest of, and Hot), Balloons (first 
ascents of), Flight (first balloons) and Guinea Pigs 
(use of animal g.p.’s in ballooning). As this summer 
draws to a close, we in England may well wonder 
how the phrase “hot air” has acquired its derisory 
sense. We need more hot air, good, all-pervasive, 
non-metaphorical hot air, blanketing these islands 
for all the holiday months, and beyond. Five months 
of wasps and sunburn would be a small price to pay 
for five months of the weather that produces them. 
September can still be a golden month... apples 
and chrysanthemums, blackberries and Michaelmas 
daisies. But as thé morning mists glorify the spiders’ 
webs and the leaves start falling, we may dream of 
hot air: that was to have been but wasn’t, that 


is today and is gone tomorrow. Hot air for 


buoyancy. . . that was the Montgolfier slogan. It fits 


our own backward-looking, early-autumnal thoughts. 


BP KEEPS THE WHEELS TURNING 


WHENEVER metal moves against metal, oil is 
vital : lubricating oil-in many grades and varieties. 
Oil for axles and springs, gear boxes and engines. 
For the delicate mechanism of a watch and the 
massive bulk of a 150-ton railway engine. 

BP helps to keep the wheels turning in Britain 
and across the world, by processing in many of its 
refineries a wide range of lubricants to meet the 
needs. of industry, commerce and transport. 
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We must take things as they come; but the Midland 
Bank records with some pride that neither inflation 
nor deflation, calm nor storm has ever interrupted 
the steadfast service which it provides for its customers. 
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MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
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€ iathiobig talk hye ee Robert Rabon, President this year of the 
ritish Association for the Advancement of ‘Science, is not a shortened 
rsion of his presidential address but a reflection of some thoughts 
at passed Pages Sir, Robert's mind when ae ‘was preparing it. 


“ CIENCE and iticawork and responsibly of scientists are 
») very much in the public eye at the present “time, but un- 


fortunately some serious misconceptions of the nature of-s 


both seem to be prevalent. ‘There i is undoubtedly a tendency 

use the words ‘science’ and ‘scientist’ as if. they were inter- 
angeable, to talk to those of us who are scientists about ‘ your 
ience’, forgetting that knowledge belongs to the human race 
re whole; or to say that ‘science’ does this, that, or the other 
ing, actions that could only be performed by human beings . 
haps, of course, by scientists. ; . . 

First, then, let me say that ‘science’ is simply the record, 
shrined in the literature, of the system of knowledge and of the 
mceptions correlating parts of that system. It should be added 
sre that this statement is true in the long run but, over relatively 
ort periods of a few decades or so, much knowledge i is traditional. 
ventually tradition merges into the record. 
The one condition that distinguishes ‘science’ from other 
f kno ledge i is that the record has been compiled by what 
d from time to time to be the best scientific method. 
to ee is itself most worthy of earnest study and 


ee a icy ey SIR ROBERT ROBINSON, om. 


is a topic for separate treatment. It will suffice to note here that 
no use can be made of dogma, nor any weight attached to authority. 

emce it is axiomatic that religions, philosophic systems and 
beliefs can make no contribution to science, and that statement 
is, one hopes, entirely non-controversial. The converse is, of course, 
quite a different matter, and I have not mentioned it in the presi- 
dential address. 

Science, as so defined, clearly ete all subjects advanced by 
the scientific method, and naturally many so-called humanistic 
studies are in this category. Indeed, the distinctions that we make 
are for convenience and have little fundamental significance. We 
see this when we look at the scope of the Association’s interest 
which, incidentally, is not clearly defined in our original ‘ Objects ’, 
but the list of our existing sections evinces a real catholicity of 


- interest; omissions are based on practical, rather than on theoretical 


considerations. For example, clinical medicine and surgery are so 
well served by a number of other organisations. Our sections now 
include the chief physical and biological sciences, economics, 
anthropology and archaeology, psychology, and education, as well 
as engineering, forestry, and agriculture. There is also an active 
division for the social and international relations of science. 

As an organic chemist I have taken at several points illustra- 
tions from the field of molecular structure and, having been moved 
to protest that ‘ culture and human interest’ are not the preserves 
of es humanities, I introduced a rather long incident, namely 


AS A NEWSPAPER - 


to say: : 
. To be able to write down a chemical structure very. tues ae ee 


" powerful means than this. 


That was a cal romance, 2 full of 
ee the “SCIENCE OL stereochemistry. But we 
a middle of the nineteenth century. ig : 
J have before me the copy of Nature that eas on eR ea 
20, 1955, and read there two papers on the structure of Vitamin 
bit Bs the first by Mrs. Crowfoot Hodgkin and her colleagues on 
the crystallographic side, and the second by Sir Alexander Todd 
and his collaborators in ‘Cambridge on the organic chemical side. 


The researches on this vitamin, the unique molecule of which is 
built round an atom of cobalt, have led to dramatic results at 
every stage, and not least of these is the achievement of the 
crystallographers now disclosed. This is what they allow themselves 


_ purely crystallographic evidence on the arrangement of atoms in 
space . . . and the chemical structure of a quite formidably large — 
molecule at that. . . is for any a ee something of a dream- 
like situation. 


I tna Mrs. Hodgian well and can just imagine he cane this. 
The Robot myth could be dissipated by the use of much less 

The opinion often expressed that 

scientists, meaning physical and biological ‘scientists, are uncul- 


tured need not be discussed unti! the term ‘ culture’ As more ey 
_ defined. 


Eiiateace on Potential Fallibility 

Going back to the attributes of science as a cheek a “most ~ 
important aspect is that it may be imperfect and the conceptions 
may be erroneous. We know this, and the potential fallibility of 


our science is not only acknowledged but insisted upon. The im- 
provement of knowledge by successive approximations is funda- 
_ mental and it is worth while looking at an actual instance. A very 
simple example is found in the Boyle-Charles law. This stated 
that the volume of a gas is directly proportional to the tempera- 


ture measured on the absolute scale and inversely proportional — 
to the pressure. It works very-well for most practical purposes but 
is not quite correct, especially at higher pressures. In 1873, van 


der Waals pointed out that the volume taken should be’ lessened 
_ by a quantity related to the volume of the molecules themselves. 


The pressure should be increased by a quantity which denotes the 


_ cohesion of the molecules. 


A very much better agreement with the experimental data was — 
so obtained, but it was still not absolutely accurate. More or less 
successful modifications have since been suggested. The ‘ 
gas which obeys the Boyle-Charles law may perhaps be compared — 
to the ‘ ideal’ railway that conforms to Bradshaw. The divergence — 
from the ideal in the performance of a railway becomes greater 
when the traffic is congested and this factor is not unlike that 
considered by van der Waals. But railways, of course, are much 
worse than gases, chiefly owing to the appearance of the human 
factor, which is quite incalculable. 

Where the material can be directly apprehended by our senses, 


aided perhaps by devices such as cameras, microscopes, and tele 


scopes, there can be little doubt as to the validity of the record. 
The uncertainties are then largely concentrated on the concep- 
tions and generalisations which have been based on the ascertained 
facts. May I refer to the subject I know best in illustration. 
Molecular structures are not directly perceptible but must be 
deduced from observations on collections of very large numbers 
of molecules. Yet a most remarkable system has been evolved 
which even forms the .conventional basis of some patents and is 
recognised as valid in courts of law. The degree of uncertainty is 
indeed not much increased by the fact that we cannot see these 
perucenres directly. 


Justification of Sciesttibe theory has been obtained by the success 


of predictions. This is a commonplace of every part of science, and - 
in _ the cases the degree of peau becomes so ae as to 


ideal’ 


planed the existence of an outer See aad oe 
aie = -positons in behead it should | be found. 
pico 


orbit. Swi 


bee os | + 


The Greatness of ‘Einstein F 

Again, near the beginning of the second detaas of "ae conn 
‘Albert Einstein stated that his relativity theory required that th 
_ rays of light should be bent under the influence of a gravitationa 
- field. He was able to calculate the magnitude of the expected effect 
Confirmation came from observations made on the occasion of the 
two next following total eclipses of the sun. The death of Einstei 
‘has evoked universal tributes of homage to the man and the philo , 
‘sopher. He was Soest os pup one of the greatest men nif; scienc 
of all time./* 57) - ae 

A third example of confirmed prediction was he successful 
release. of nuclear energy, especially in the so-called hydroge1 
bomb. We must not allow the horror of the possible misuse ©: 
the weapon. to blind us to the spectacular triumph of the achieve 
ment. > Se 4 

Another indication that our science approaches the truth i is th 
‘confluence of streams from quite different sources. The determina: 
tion of a molecular structure by analytic methods followed by thi 
synthesis of that structure is a familiar example. The two processe: 
are entirely distinct and may be effected at a long interval of years 
Vitamin B.2, already mentioned, provides a splendid example o: 
the convergence and dovetailing of a purely chemical and a purely 
physical method of investigation. 

An important aspect of science is its universality, and its fall 
international character only rendered possible by the axiomatic 
freedom it enjoys from authority and dogma. There is no suct 
thing as British, or German, or Russian science, though it is tru 
that the genius of many peoples has enabled them to make 
characteristic contributions. Science as a common internationa 
possession, and the world-wide co-operation in its development 
must be bulwarks of peace. Here we have an asset of the greates 
apace pee value. ste brotherhood of scientists is a — 


Scientists aad the State meee es ase d ia or 

- But a feature of the complex cance of se ‘scientist. ithe 
He! is also a citizen and owes a duty to the ‘state: ‘This- leads t 
_ obvious conclusions in most respects, but where do- “we. stand it 
“regard to the invention of military weapons? In war-time few 0 
us entertained any doubts about this; it was our clear duty to hel 
our country to the best of our ability. Now it is a ieee fea 
conscience of the individual, taking into | ior 
have not yet achieved a ‘real peace. The. position is: ‘one of ire 
equilibrium and it still seems that as citizens we should do all ir 
our power to pare slags pabgenp ember: = 
have placed our trust who, v i - ‘thei 
desire to achieve 


involved i in sg ice acs, 
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The Future of Arab Polities 


By CLOVIS 


HE Arab mind today faces a crisis. It needs a coherent set 
of principles to cope with the modern age. They must be 
principles relevant to the situation, they must embody and 
express the faith of-all Arabs and be in this sense universal. 
hen we encountered the west rather more than a hundred years ago, 
> west itself was on the move. While 
abs pondered Rousseau and the French | 
volution, European thinkers were devis- @&% 
y new theories of history and dreaming 
infinite progress towards earthly utopias. 
rope made its own experiments and 
stakes; its growth was real and organic. 
ae Arab had no such conceptions of 
story. He wanted to bridge the intellec- 
al gap, but he had not lived through the 
iges. And of course it is the making of 
idea, not the mere reception of it, that 
atters. Ideological systems ready-to-wear 
ay be useful imports, but what we 
eded, like everyone else, was the skill 
make our own. 
Our institutions were venerable and 
tmoded. The Ottoman policy kept them 
There were groups of westernisers 
und the two newly founded universities 
Beirut, one American, the other French. 
1 the other side, as nineteenth-century 
issia had its Slavophils, the Arabs had 
cir Islamophils who saw in the west not 
inspiration but a challenge. In European 
untries nationalism was expressed by 
serting sovereign rights. There was no 
ch nationalism in the Arab world. 
10ugh Turks held all the key positions, 
ercised absolute -control, and enjoyed 
onomic and social privileges at the 
pense of the non-Turkish subjects, the 


MAKSOUD 


Islamophils, therefore, could not even conceive of an independent Arab 
nation, since this would have meant breaking with the Caliphate, and 
that was unthinkable. Islam must be modernised no doubt, they main- 
tained, but its modernism was neutralised, and, in the absence of any 
mass enlightenment, fundamentalists kept a strong hold on the Arab 


rene RE 


mind. Thus, while Europe did her own 
intellectual pioneering, we Arabs could at 
best only inform ourselves of this activity 
without sharing it, and’the Arab intelli- 
gentsia failed to rouse the Arab world 
from its lethargy, failed to awaken interest 
in their own history or the history of the 
world. : 

There is, however, another side to the 
failure of Arabs to share the activity and 
enterprise of Europeans. We were at the 
same time inhibited from sharing the 
effects, the sometimes disastrous effects, of 
mechanisation. From Karl Marx to Gabriel 
Marcel and George Orwell, voices have 
not been lacking to warn us of what the 
machine may do to society, and by the 
twentieth century the symptoms of this 
dehumanising process were plainly visible. 
But here also the Arab contact with the 
west was superficial and somehow advan- 
tageous. We did indeed receive some of 
the results: railways; oil; motor-cars and 
buses; large, western shopping centres; 
water supply; the Suez Canal. But we did 
not live up to this invading efficiency; we 
did not mould our social institutions to it. 
Western observers might point out that if 
we had clocks, we did not live by clock 
time; punctuality was not one of our 
virtues. What looked to the mechanised 
strangers like corruption, was often only 


cane 


abs were bound to the Turks by @ shaikhs of Kuwait. Below: Street scene in Tunis, by the gate our failure to take this over-organised 
mmon religion, and by geography. The to the Arab part of the town economy seriously. We did not want it 


enough, or believe in it enough, to make 
it work with even fifty per cent. efficiency, and still less to 
give it priority over our own habitual preferences. Still, West 
was West and Middle East was Middle East. 

The Allied victory in 1918 removed the Ottoman Empire 
as a factor in Arab political life. With the growing influence 
of Arab nationalism, as a result of Arab liberal disillusionment 
in the young Turkish movement of 1908, Sharif Hussein of 
Mecca was able to rally popular support to the Allies’ cause 
during the war. No sooner had Arab nationalists rallied 
behind the Sharif of Mecca than the Sykes-Picot Agreement 
of 1916 was disclosed by the Russians during the Bolshevik 
Revolution. This secret treaty divided the Arab world into 
British and French spheres of influence. The Arabs were, 
for the first time in modern history, face to face with the 
west, with the military and political encounter overshadowing 
the intellectual and cultural one. 

French and British institutions, democratic and Christian 
ideals were there, but we could not see them because of the 
French and British domination. Promises were made and 
were not fulfilled. The result was a more defiant nationalism. 
This anti-western reaction was so strong that it would have 
isolated us altogether from the west but for two great events: 
the Russian Revolution and the triumph of fascism in Italy 
and Germany. 

The Bolsheviks adopted the strategy of weakening the 
hold of Britain and France upon their overseas possessions. 
The Baku Conference in 1920 called for nationalist risings. 


Sees fascism np ONE ruined its influence by attemp' 


oe in them grew intellectually as well as politically. The Arabs in addition 


from western equality, 
Yet the ruthlessness of fascism cy communism hadi its eficct on 


convince the radicals and a programme to rally them-and give them 


National Action;.was no more than a zealous reaffirmation of traditional 

liberal and nationalist. ideals. Progressive as these ideals might have 

_-—- seemed. at an earlier period, they could not meet the challenge of the 

_ *twenties and ’thirties. We wanted something more dynamic, something 
to bind us together. What the Arab democrats offered was a traditional, 

unimaginative eclecticism. If the | doctrines sounded attractive, —- 
was no serious endeavour to examine their validity. 


rt / & - q 
pti ‘Reaction against the Emptiness of Life’ | 
Communism looked like the answer. It seemed to give a profound 
analysis of economic and social forces in a given period. It gave a sense 
_ of values, it appealed to the humanitarian liberalism and turned it from 


of the Russian Revolution that mattered, not its incidental human costs. 
gt And here again you see that the results and not the process were the 
ba criteria for our judgements and commitments. Later, we were attracted 
iy _ by the Gandhian ideal, restoring human values by recognising the close 
interrelation. of means and ends—later. But now, in the ’thirties, the 
ay appeal of communism lay in the reaction against the emptiness of life, 
pep in Arab impatience with Arab decadence. The doctrine that the end 
justifies the means is a doctrine of impatience. 

___Then came the second world war. Fascism was crushed. Communism 
-—__, became enormously powerful. China had its communist revolution. India 
i% became important in Asia and in the world. Superficial reception of 


ideas was replaced by a barrage of propaganda. In my village, for — 


ees example, every family received at least the Tass agency as well as the 
ie ‘American and British news bulletins. We had beautifully produced 
pe? brochures, ‘This is America’, ‘Soviet Russia’. We got them every 


ee week. Political classics were cheaply printed. Magazines, pamphlets, and. 


eee Py: newspapers were distributed easily. There was a diffusion of political 
knowledge and a possibility of rational awakening. People could be 


." ae 

oo} induced to ask questions who had hitherto accepted their traditions 
a without question. The conflict of ideas produced a sceptical Arab mind, 
Qe ie os leads to reflection. Many Arabs broke with ancient customs — 
. * and superstition and began to think, or at least to doubt, for themselves. 
ee f Events were moving fast. The formation of the Arab League in 1945, 
2 the evacuation of French troops from Syria and Lebanon, the conces- 


sions promised by the British in Iraq and Palestine, were welcomed by 
a large number of Arab nationalists. Fascism had ceased to be important. 
Communism was still a respectable belief. But all the time the growing 
and persistent factor was the Arab will to forge Arab destiny. The Arab 
League, which later was used as an instrument to consolidate the ruling 
classes, was first accepted as a first practical step towards Arab unity. 


doubt, but they must be expected i in new-born states. It was by ration- 
. alisation of this kind, and by a determined public opinion behind it, that 
‘more critical opinion was overwhelmed. Nevertheless, there were those 


adjustment. 


Three T ypes ‘of Political Ideologist 

% It was not until the Arab failure in Palestine that this deeper crisis 
a ts became generally recognised and seriously probed. Then a revolutionary 
a development began. The Arabs began to see that what they needed was 
no formula to improve the status quo, to liberalise existing institutions, 
but a radical overhaul, a genuine and fundamental change in Arab 
society. They saw the ‘significance of ideologies now .which they had 


of political ideologist appeared. First, ee communist. He was reinforced 


ete ne Libya. Nazism, always attractive to ate fase ! 
appealed to many frustrated Arabs. But during the nineteen-thirties — 
the ideologies of communism and fascism were clarified. The interest — 
_ had become acquainted with western vio oe had been excluded 


ge 
_ stantly surprising him, overtaking him. He could not a 
eS ie remaining democrats. They began to search for a doctrine to 


is __a-sense of direction. The doctrine, as it appeared in the League of 


“a vague desire into an inspiration. It was the doctrine and achievement. 


Present governments, whatever their misdeeds, ought to be supported 
in the overriding interests, of the Arab nation. Faults there were, no- 


Berks saw in the corruption, and the errors, in Arab League politics the. 
signs of a much deeper crisis, a more profound socio-political mal- — 


_ in the hand is worth two in the bush, as your English and our 


. their most-outspoken pith cee seid 
previously left to sectarian groups, and they discussed them. Three types 
are ‘seasallyl i ot ut penne with 


constant failure to meet he apie of he 
could not condescend to the actual | situati 
were economic problems; there were constant 


proposed to mobilise emotion and he presented thi 
as a rational answer. Not that he was unaware 
inherent in his attitude. But he would not declare hi 
ruptcy (nobody does!), and, besides, the nihilism — i 
‘this kind of escape could be. presented with dema ereeal it 
be offered as an oe principle. He posed as at ( 


his spiritual failure: This was the soil and climate of i a It ha 
the great tactical advantage of seeming a short cut to progress. Th 
simple minded saw in it an irreconcilable opposition to foreigi 
dominance, to whatever was generally despised. Thus the déclassé in 
tellectual gains notoriety ; he becomes the arbiter of destiny. He gestures 


_ He is less interested in results than in the limelight and the intoxicatin; 


joy of his dramatic postures. He tends to be serviceable to the statu 
quo. The ruling classes prefer his noisy opposition to that of mort 
solidly equipped and sober parties, because even they can acquire some 
popularity by contrast. His nihilism is a punkiple of anon not belief 
it is action for action’s sake. Cover up! a 
Thirdly, with these two revolutionary oat (and they are plese? 
tionary) communism and neo-fascism on the left and right, Arat 
democrats still refused to despair. Democrats have a tendency to despaii 
rather easily. They knew that it was hard to be rational after the Arat 
failure in Palestine, easy to be drastic and impulsive. But they wer 
convinced that both communism and neo-fascism were creeds of despaii 
‘and exhaustion. Communism, indeed, had its points, it was more that 
a mere philosophy of motion, as fascism was. We could admire it 
revolutionary patience, and its reasons. There was some science abou 
it. But, all in all, democrats knew that the Arab who adopted. any. © 
these totalitarian courses did so from impatience or even vengeance, a 
well as from his desire for better things. We were Conymeced that ou 
drmperatie faith was valid. Sig ee 
ee tie 
The ** onelinicie of Meh Densctien, ee cn bate 
But we need more than conviction. In Europe ‘itself, ‘the cradle o 
emecser. democracy was undergoing a crisis. ‘Socialism, for instance 
claims to apply democracy to all human relations, but even socialisn 
was not clear; its exponents disagreed on policy. We could not lool 
to the west for any decisive inspiration, or to the Soviet Union fo: 
guidance, or to neo-fascism for redemption. And so we were lonely 
The loneliness of Arab democracy could either destroy it or restore it 
Some people found it difficult and even judged it unrealistic to assum 
the responsibility of rethinking democracy. They thought it pretentious 
Be it so. Perhaps, as against the west, they suffered a sense of insuffi 
ciency. Perhaps it was natural that they should: a natural, but never: 
theless, I believe, a mistaken, assessment. Hesitancy often precede 
creation. Some of the democrats dropped out. Democrats they remaine 
—but their zeal slackened. These timid democrats became the st 
of military regimes in Syria and Egypt. Their argument ran as follows: 
- Though such — regimes are not essentially democratic, they are th 
lesser of two evils, and they are the only effective instrument fo 
getting rid of reaction. ‘They will make the task easier for Siontinete 
in the future. They will introduce some urgently necessa 
They pursue a policy of true independence. They are an. poetic 
‘government, a phase of transition needed to rid the country quickly 
of certain enemies or obstacles which would take a Cempleratin aaa 
years toovercome. é ee Bie 
In this way democrats who sicferced: retreat to ee 
lenge of advance reconciled democracy \ with military 


pee ob — an the gee hand, the eet = ees ws 
But in such revolutionary conditions respect — 


‘ae ; ” 
ie ety 


 faile S gr y Biearared sie this 
iia and fruitful. tts scope was wider, its penetra- 
tics had anticipated. These ‘naive’ young men 
nidable opponents. They were serious candidates 


ee ubtle schemers. see Spades  Seipedones knew the 


deci at the roots mes ihe ap le conflict, at the roots of 
ommunism. Of course this study enriched their own culture with new 
asights. and criteria. They understood themselves the better for in- 
estigating a foreign world, and valued their own Arab heritage not 


nly more highly but more ‘intelligently and critically. Most important _ 


f all, their study of Europe turned their attention to Asia, to an 
peey rich, ot ay abies seis wich ‘was suring uncee paupeean 


. 


Aes 


~N my last talk* I explained the dilemma of representative govern- 
_ ment. 


M puts national patriotism before sectional loyalties. That strong 
ationalist party is almost inevitably critical of the governor and his 
olicy. On the other hand, the governor can get nothing done without 
he support of the nationalist party, because he depends on the legis- 
ature for finance and legislation. It is true that he usually holds reserve 
owers which enable him to overcome a deadlock; but every time he 
xercises those powers he calls forth further criticism and creates 
urther antagonism between himself and the unofficial majority. 

It must not be thought that the governor is always wrong. The 
esponsibility for efficient government rests upon him and his advisers. 
“he unofficial majority does not want representative government to 
york well because its aim is responsible government. It is in the position 
f a parliamentary majority which cannot, so long as mere representa- 
ive government operates, be called upon to assume responsibility. It is 

permanent opposition which holds the majority but can never be 
alled upon to form a government and make good its promises. It is 
herefore not surprising that the majority is sometimes factious and 
hat efficient government becomes difficult. Lord Durham said ‘that 
pposition between government and the legislature was almost inevit- 
ble; and the experience of a century has not proved him to be wrong. 

On the other hand, full responsible government cannot be conferred 
ntil all the problems which I have discussed in these talks have been 
easonably | settled. I hope I have made it plain that perfect solutions 
f those problems cannot be expécted. Various constitutional devices, 
ome of which I have mentioned, can be invented to minimise the risks; 
ut some risks must be taken. Even sO, there must be a transition. 
The electors have to get used to the exercise of the franchise; communal 
laims may have to be sorted out and incorporated in the larger 
atriotism; a public service, staffed mainly by local people, has to be 
eveloped; the parliamentary majority has to learn to accept leader- 


hip; persons capable of functioning | as. ministers have to be discovered — 


nd encouraged. 
The question we must ask ourselves, therefore, i is how that transition 
an be ‘eased. I cannot answer the question, because the solution depends 
local conditions. I can do no more than discuss some of the 
olutions which have been attempted. First, let me point out that 
esponsible government may be limited in its scope. When Lord 
Yurham recommended what we should now call responsible government 
e did not contemplate that it should cover the whole field of govern- 
Te expressly excluded such matters as defence and external 


oe ceca were matters for the United Kingdom. 


dership of. the Arab renaissance. They were no longer crazy 


‘converge successfully. They mix: 


ees h Fe Tvaneition to Self-Government 
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“T'o.- _develop the conditions required for responsible 
_ government ‘it is necessary- to have a strong nationalist party which 


apr the disposal of Crown lands, and constitutional . 


aes See! is awake. 


And so the interest in Arabism revived, but not as a “sentiment “a j 


flatter their preconceptions: it required them to understand the Arab 


mind and culture. It brought them closer to the polity they were seeking 
to regenerate. Asia meant not a continent but a spirit which would — 
quicken their own society and help to revive their culture. It asserted — 


their identity. Asia was not a political set-up so much as a natural 
affinity, and it was disinterested. 

~The spirit of Asia, Arabism, western liberalism—these three currents 
they do not contend or destroy one 
another. I am an Arab, but that does not mean that western liberalism 
is purely western to me, nor that the spirit of Asia is merely Asian, nor, 
may I say, am I exclusively an Arab. Moreover, I am the more an Arab 
just for that. And this, we claim, is the synthesis we have been seeking. 

Which of the three—communism, neo-fascism, or revived democracy 
a, personally, call it a ae ultimately succeed ? 

—Third Programme 


SIR IVOR JENNINGS 


We know that in fact Canada and Australia gradually encroached on 


what we would now call the reserved subjects; but that is irrelevant 
because we now regard this position of quasi-responsible government 
as merely a stage on the road to complete independence. Nor have I 
mentioned all the subjects that might be reserved. For instance, in some 
circumstances it might be necessary to reserve control over immigration 
or the public service. In Southern Rhodesia, under the Constitution 
of 1923, the subject of native affairs was reserved. 

It is not easy to divide up the subjects of government in this way, but 
it can be done. It is done in every federal constitution; and in the United 
Kingdom and the Parliament of Northern Ireland. The problem of 
definition arises. In 1946 there were long arguments in Ceylon about 
‘defence’ and ‘external affairs’. In war time, defence encroaches 


upon almost all fields of government, while external affairs might be 


held to include all forms of economic regulation, such as tariffs, 
exchange control, immigration, etc. Hitherto it has been assumed that 
in case of conflict the decision will rest with the United Kingdom, or 
be settled by agreement. That is not necessarily so. In a federal con- 
stitution such disputes are settled by the courts. 

It is nevertheless true that this apparently simple method of limiting 
self-government temporarily does become rather complicated in its 
operation. It is, therefore, sometimes preferred not to try to divide up 
the fields of government but to give specific powers to the governor 
or the secretary of state or the Queen in Council. There are several 
ways of doing this. In the first place, a bill passed by the legislature 
does not become law until the governor assents to it in the Queen’s 
name. In the United Kingdom the Queen’s assent is a picturesque 
formality, and in an independent country of the Commonwealth over- 
sea it is a formality. In a colony it is a reality. Hence in the transitional 
period it is possible to make the royal assent a reality either over the 
whole field of government or in relation to specified sections of that 
field. What is usually done, however, is to require the governor _to 


, 


te ae ee 


reserve for the Queen’s assent any bill which falls within one of specified _ 


categories. 

This means that the Colonial Office, on a report from the governor, 
considers whether the bill is desirable or not, and advises the Queen 
accordingly. This is not necessarily an instrument of control. It may 
be used to advise and assist the colonial government. For instance, when 
the. semi-responsible Government of Ceylon decided to establish an 
indigenous Bank of Ceylon, the United Kingdom Government consulted 
the Bank of England, which suggested a series of amendments designed 
to improve the Bill. These amendments were accepted by the Ceylon 
legislature, which passed an amending Bill. The original Bill and the 
amending Bill both received the royal assent. 

There is in theory a second method of legislative control. The older 
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recent example of the use of this power; and it has been dropped from 


more modern constitutions. The Queen in Council, or the Queen by 


Letters Patent, almost invariably reserves a power of legislation for 


i 


the colony, even at the stage of representative or semi-responsible 


_ government: and therefore, if a colonial law i is really obnoxious, it can 


be revoked by legislation from Whitehall. “aah : 


Step Back to ‘Governor’s Rule’ . 


These are in any case negative methods, and they do not enable the. 


governor to take positive action. This can be done only by giving him 
power to act without the sanction of the legislative council. The extreme 


case is that in which the system of representative government becomes 


unworkable through the opposition or non-co-operation of the elected 
members. For instance, those members may bring the process of 
government to a standstill simply by refusing to vote the Budget. In 
fact, though, this problem usually arises not where’ the system of 
government is merely representative, but where there is a measure of 
responsible government. The system may break down because it is 


becomes acute, or because rioting breaks out, or because a political 
party pledged to sabotage takes office, or even because the territory has 


involved itself in serious financial difficulties. The only solution is to 


suspend the constitution and to institute what in Asia is called 
* governor’s rule’. In other words, a step back to autocratic government 


“has to be taken in order that a step forward may be taken at a more 


propitious moment. This has happened in the past in such territories 


; as Jamaica, Malta, Newfoundland, and British Guiana. There-are 


similar powers in India and Pakistan: and the Governor-General of 
Pakistan has recently exercised such a power by suspending the 
Constitution of East Bengal. 

Usually extreme measures of this kind are not needed; but there 


_ may be matters of less importance in respect of which the governor 


may have to intervene. For instance, the salaries, allowances, and leave 
conditions of public servants are frequently matters of disagreement 
between the governor and the legislative council. Imported officials are 
necessarily expensive because they have to be induced to leave the 


United Kingdom to work in less attractive climatic and social condi- 


tions and because many of them have family responsibilities in the 
United Kingdom. Their emoluments are a heavy charge on the revenues 
of the colony and diminish the sums available for the social services. 
Also, the elected members will be anxious to replace these imported 
officials by local officials as soon as possible, and there may be dispute 
whether suitable local officials are yet available. Indeed, it has not 
been unknown for local candidates to canvass the local politicians in the 
hope of getting lucrative jobs for themselves. It cannot be assumed, 
unfortunately, that all local politicians are high-minded patriots, what- 
ever the country may be: and in a colony which has had no experience 
of responsible government, or in which nepotism is almost a virtue, 
there may be as much log-rolling or even corruption as in the worst type 
of municipal government. There may be other circumstances in which 


the elected members simply refuse to provide the governor with the 


funds or legislative powers needed to enable him to carry out a policy 


which he deems essential. 


importance ’. 


Powers Rarely Used 

To meet such contingencies, the governor is ‘often empowered to 
enact legislation and to provide funds in a case of ‘ paramount 
This means that the governor is expected to use the 
power rarely and only in extreme cases. Experience suggests that such 
powers are not often used, because it is the governor’s business to 
govern in collaboration with the legislative council. It is not always his 
fault if controversy does develop, but he usually goes to the limit of 
compromise before he exercises his paramount powers. On the other 


-hand, there have been cases in which paramount powers have been 


used in matters of quite minor importance. In 1945, when the question 


of retaining paramount powers of limited scope in the Constitution of 
Ceylon was under discussion, the Ceylonese ministers asked that, if 


there had to be suck powers, they should be vested in the King in 
Council and not in the governor. As they explained: afterwards, a 


_ sledge-hammer would not be used to crack a nut; but many Seas 


might get cracked if the governor was provided with nut-crackers. 


_ colonial administration is bad ex hypothesi. What is more, this arrange- 


ee ae, tae és to ‘be invalidated after it has taken effect, and it de ra sc 
is very difficult to work out the consequences. I believe there is no 


ment is to <b ionainds vaeonelior gov 
done to enable the local politicians to share the 

Actually, even. under representative government th 
do learn something about the problems of administration. 
practice for the Budget to be referred to a finance committee’ consi 
of all the unofficial members under the chairmanship of the colon 
treasurer. The head of each department then appears before — 
committee to defend his estimates. The elected members tend to trea 

him as a hostile witness, for they begin with the assumption that : 


a 
2. 
a 


ment encourages the elected members to take an excessive interest in 
such matters as appointments, promotions, and transfers of staff. 
Corruption, nepotism, or favouritism may well develop if there are 
local conditions favouring them. There is also a temptation | for the 


elected members to press for benefits for their own constituencies and 


- so to develop the system known in the United States as‘ the distribution 


of the pork barrel’. On the other hand, the committee has to allow. 
the official to defend his administration, and in particular to explain 


impossible to find suitable ministers, or because communal tension why a bright proposal is not so bright eo. the cost and administrative 


difficulties are examined. 

There are various ways of oe ee the elected members | more’ 
closely with the administration. One; which I have mentioned already, 
is to form a Cabinet responsible to the legislature, but to limit the 
powers both of the legislature and of the Cabinet by excluding certain 
fields from the orbit. of self-government. I mention it again in order 


‘to point out that at this late stage of development it is usual to provide 


a. Second Chamber. If this is wholly or mainly a nominated body it 
can be used as a brake on the First Chamber, which is wholly or 
mainly an elected body. If the Second Chamber uses its powers, how- 
ever, it tends to set up a sense of frustration. Representative govern- 
ment gives power without responsibility to the elected members. This 
sort of quasi-responsible government confers responsibility without 
power. It is therefore unlikely that this method can be used except in a 
colony which has eee had a Second Chamber under Sacre: 
government. — . = + ead 


Special Responsibilities ee See cil Ns 

A second method is to divide the field of government into two parts, 
to vest one part in officials responsible to the governor and the other 
part in ministers responsible to the legislature. This was the arrange- 
ment in the Indian Provinces under the Constitution of 1935. Most 
of the functions of government were vested in the ministers, who 
formed the Council of Ministers; but the governor was given certain 

‘ special responsibilities * i in respect of which he did not necessarily act 


_ on the advice of ministers. It may be noted that this kind of provision 


is not necessarily inconsistent with complete self-government. Even in 
Britain the Queen may sometimes act on her own, and in a plural 
society it may be desirable to give her representative power to protect 
minorities or to do other acts, such as the appointment of judges, where 
Strict impartiality free. from political pressure is needed. Pakistan pro- 
poses to keep a few such powers in the Constitution. Such provisions | 
are limitations on self-government only if the powers are to be exer— 
cised under the control of the Government of the United ‘Kingdom. 
They were so exercised in undivided India, but they are ‘Ot sO 
exercised in Pakistan. § 

If there is a division of powers, or ‘dyarchy ’, of this’ kind, ‘it ‘is. 
possible to associate in the Cabinet or Council of Ministers the officials 
who handle part of the field of government and the elected members| 
who handle the other part. This was done in Ceylon under the 1931 
Constitution. Ceylon was said to have ‘ seven-tenths self-government” 
because the field of government was divided into ten parts, three of 
which were within the jurisdiction of officials and seven within the 
jurisdiction of ministers. All ten sat in the Board of Ministers and were 
collectively ee omar to the State Council for finance, | ugh the 


officials had no votes. 
ie ay ae 


nevole jespaty Bit that re ihey. have to be at once officials, 
ats, and ‘politicians, When dyarchy is about to be established, it 
wise to allow European officials to retire on favourable terms. 
speaking, those who dislike the new arrangements and who 
© retire while they are young enough to find jobs elsewhere are 
ho would not be very successful under semi-self-government. 
tirement will somewhat weaken the public service, but it will 
rasten Process of developing a locally-staffed public service. As I 
lained in an earlier talk, this must be an objective because it is _ 
difficult to contemplate self- crane es, with a pte service which i is 
in large measure. re imported.» ; ae cs 


GB “ ae ; Fis 1 he - es 
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Easy Transition in “Ceylon ia 

_ On the other hand, the success of semi-self-government ere less 
pn the officials than on the elected members. Some oppositioa if not 
antagonism is to be expected. The officials are expected to hold the 
ministers in check, especially in fields like finance, legal administration, 
and the handling ‘of the public service. They would not do their jobs 
properly if they always agreed with the ministers. No doubt they must 
disagree tactfully and seek to persuade rather than to coerce; but there 
is bound to be friction. Much depends on the attitude of. the ministers. 
In Ceylon from 1931 to 1947 the ministers disliked seven-tenths self- 
government, sought constantly to get it changed, and protested when- 
ever the governor exercised his special powers. They had a name for 
the governor and the three officers of state; they called them ‘the 
Governor’s Government ’ and they contrasted it with themselves, who 
were ‘the People’s Government’. Nevertheless they made the system 
work because they discovered that, under it, they could do a great deal 
for education, health, agriculture, transport, labour, and industry. They 
did not oppose the officials, except on points of real importance; they 
gradually encroached on their functions. In the result the diarchic 
Board of Ministers came to look more and more like a Cabinet. In 
1947 the transition to complete self-government was effected easily. 
The Ceylonese Vice-President of the Board became the Prime Minister, 
the three officials dropped out, and a Cabinet of fourteen members 
was formed. 

On the other hand, when the Congress ministers took office in the 
Indian Provinces in 1937 they did so on the express assumption that 
they would resign as soon as the governor exercised his special responsi- 
bilities. They ceased to function in 1939 as a protest against India 
being brought into the war without its consent. It is, however, unlikely - 
that the system would have worked if there had been no war, because 
the governors could not assume that their special responsibilities were 
a nullity, -and at some stage opposition was bound to develop. History 
as it is written by Englishmen tends to put all the blame for the Indian 
impasse on the Congress; history as it is written by Indians very 
definitely puts the blame on what is called ‘ British imperialism’. I 
think the final verdict will be that Britain made a great many mistakes, 
but that worse mistakes were made by the Congress politicians. It 
follows that pre-partition India does not provide good precedents. The 
belief fostered by the Congress was that Britain had no intention of 
permitting self-government; but in the end Britain had to force the 
Congress and the Moslem League to reach some settlement of the con- 
troversy which was holding up self-government. Ceylon supplies a 
much better precedent for the success ” of dyarchy as a purely transi- 
tional system. It will work, but it demands tact and good faith on 
both sides. 

There are other methods of associating the elected members of the 
legislature with the process of government. One is the method of 
appointing committees of the legislature for each major branch of 
administration. In. Ceylon under the 1931 Constitution these commit- 
tees were placed in charge of administration and were therefore called 
* executive committees ’. The system worked with some friction, and it 
could not be described as a great success. It had several defects. First, 
it encouraged the elected members to take an excessive interest in the 

ails of administration, particularly as they affected their own consti- 

ncies. Secondly, the committees had influence in respect of appoint- 
ts, transfers, and promotions. Canvassing became the rule rather 
1 the ater and cases of corruption were proved. Thirdly, 
t departments were made responsible to each execu- 
aes Pepe: 0 the Colcnial Secre- 


i frequently no co-ordination at 
Fourthly, ‘the fact that every question of principle and ‘many questions 


there was lack of co-ordination between executive committees. Finally, 
the fact that the chairman of each committee was appointed as minister 
prevented the development of a common political philosophy. 


This last point was the most important. Some of the other diffi- — 


culties can-be overcome by appropriate action. For instance, the Royal 
Commission on the West Indies in 1939 recommended that the com- 
“ mittees should be purely advisory and that questions relating to 
appointments, transfers, and promotions should be excluded from their 


jurisdiction. The problem of administrative co-ordination can be over-. 


come by fusing the departments into ministries, as in Britain: and so 
on. What was important was that it was devised for a plural society 
in which a party system had not developed. Because there were no 
parties, it was impossible to have a politically homogeneous Board of 
Ministers. The result was, however, that there was a heterogeneous 


Board of Ministers, each minister playing a lone hand in competition - 


with other ministers. Hence a party system never developed. 
As soon as internal self-government was provided in 1946, however, 


- the various groups got together and formed the United National Party, 
which won the elections of 1947 and 1952 and is still in power. The _ 
_ other groups are in opposition and are still distinct, though they often 


act together. It follows that the Constitution is still weak because it 
does not provide an alternative government. Her Majesty’s Govern- 


ment functions as in Britain: but Her Majesty’s Opposition does not 


yet exist. 
Nevertheless, the lesson is plain. A party system is needed for 


cabinet government; but one way to encourage the development of a — 


party system is to establish cabinet government, even if it be partial 
under a system of dyarchy and even if paramount powers be vested in 


the governor. The committee system of Ceylon did not fail, because it — 


did lead to efficient self-government. Nevertheless, the other methods 
discussed in this talk seem-to be better. 


People Who Form the Machine 
I must end my series of talks by emphasising that the constitutional 
lawyer can. provide suitable machinery once he understands the nature 


_of the problem: but that machinery consists of men and women acting 


together for a common end. It is sometimes possible to say that the 
machine is too badly designed to achieve its purpose. More often 
defects appear because of the deficiencies in the people who form the 
machine. No machine will work where there is a strong communist 


party, because the policy of that party is to wreck the machine. But — 


there may be nationalist groups, as in India before 1947, with the same 
policy, and then the constitution must inevitably break down. I watched 
the Indian struggle from close quarters from March 1941 to March 
1947, and I came to the conclusion that the fundamental assumption of 
the Indian politicians, that self-government could not be obtained ex- 
cept by force and obstruction, was wrong. Indeed I went further. I 
advised the Ceylonese politicians that self-government could be ob- 
tained by collaboration and persuasion. The advice suited them tem- 
peramentally and they accepted it. Not only did they accept it but they 
carried it out with great tact and skill. Ceylon obtained independence 
six months after India and Pakistan: but that was because general 
elections had to be held. The decision was actually taken in July 1947. 
Indeed, it is believed in Ceylon that it was the problem of India which 
prevented the grant of self-government in 1945. 

I believe the lesson to be applicable elsewhere. It is the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government to confer self-government as soon as possible. 
Because of the many difficulties discussed in these talks there has to be 
a transitional period, longer or shorter according to local circum- 
stances. If there is full collaboration between the imported officials 
and the local politicians the period can usually be shortened because 
it is so much easier to convert a good machine into a better machine 
than it is to substitute a machine which will work for a machine which 
does not. I believe, therefore, that collaboration is the right policy: 
and, of course, collaboration does not require the local politicians in 
any way to abate their demands for amen 

—Third Programme 


of detail had to be debated by seven or eight politicians caused lengthy 
delays in the process of government. _ 
_tion could not get any decision for two months or more because the _ 
Education Committee was debating the Ceylon University Bill. Fifthly, — ‘ 


‘In 1941 the Director of Educa-_ 
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The Whole Max 


LL of us, whether or not we happen to be scientifically eanded. 
must have been made more conscious than usual during the 
past few weeks of the powers and possibilities of science. 
The project for launching earth-encircling satellites figured 


prominently in the headlines. The Geneva conference on the peaceful | 


uses of atomic energy opened up new vistas of scientific progress. 
And now as a kind of follow-up we have the annual meeting of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science at Bristol. Lis- 
teners to the Home Service last evening will have had the opportunity 


of hearing Sir Robert Robimson, the eminent Professor of Chemistry 
_at Oxford, speaking about his presidential address creaciees will find 
__ his remarks on another page). 


_ Sir Robert took as his theme for that address ‘ 
Scientist ’. Science he defines as ‘the record, enshrined in the litera- 


ture, of the system of knowledge and of the conceptions correlating — 


parts of that system’; it is fundamental, he adds, that such knowledge 
“cannot be based on dogma or authority of any kind, nor on any 
intuition or revelation, unless indeed it be of the Book of Nature that 
lies open before our eyes’. And later he tells us that ‘ religion in so 
far as it is authoritarian and dogmatic can make no contribution to 


science. But it is no paradox to say that there is room for both science. 


and religion within the mind of man’, In another passage, speaking of 
culture, he poses the question: if culture is the ability to think clearly 
and to express thoughts in language, ‘what evidence is there that 


physical and biological scientists lack these qualities? ’ 
We must be grateful to Sir Robert for placing his thoughts on these 


matters at our disposal, for, they touch on questions that affect us all. 
That science, for example, is unassisted by any contribution from 
dogmatic religion is easily understandable. For religion is concerned 
with questions that science does not touch. Yet if a scientist im his 


work requires no help from the authority of the Church he does, as — 


Sir Robert points out, owe a duty to the State. He also, it may be 


suggested, has a responsibility as a human being. How far in fact a 
scientist’s responsibility extends is a question that may trouble the 


conscience of anyone, scientist or layman, who has to answer it. Or, 


_ again, on the question of culture: ability to think clearly and to express 


thoughts in language (as distinct from specialised jargon) is beyond 


doubt a necessary attribute to a man of culture. But, for the making of a 
‘whole man, culture can hardly exclude the necessity for relating his own 
subject—whatever it may be—to other branches of learning and for . 


making an effort, however feeble, to understand something of the nature 
and purpose of human life on this planet. How far science by itself 
affords a basis for culture defined in some such terms as these depends 
to a large extent, one supposes, on how it is taught. ‘ Well-tested 


-methods of making an appreciation of the arts a part of our general 
cultural background have long existed. We should ask ourselves whether — 


we have given thought to expressing science in a form such that it can 
also be part of a general cultural background, or have on the other 
hand merely learned -how to teach science to scientists’. These wise 


words of Sir Lawrence Bragg pinpomt the problem. The power the 
- scientist wields today calls for a-sense of responsibility that is less likely 


to be discovered in a man who excludes great tracts of human experi- 
ence, history, and tradition from his field (to say nothing of man’s 
spiritual needs) than in one who tries, albeit through his infinitely 
restricted mortal vision, to see the picture whole. Sir John Cockcroft 
was reported the other day as saying that in the Soviet Union science 


‘seemed to be regarded as a religion. The observation ‘In this b rer 


as perhaps in others, offers food for thought. © 
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not involve ‘ tre out ie freedout’ of men "for the port 


The President stated : 


The spirit of ping. if it is to. Regs a seat J 
the pursuit of peace . 


peace ’. 


a world-wide scale. . . . The division of Germany cannot be s 
- by any argument: based on boundaries or language or racial 
The domination of captive countries cannot longer be justified by 
claim that this is needed for purposes of security. 


Several American newspapers were quoted as saying that the President 
had echoed the sentiments of the American people in asserting that to 
acquiesce in a permanent partition of Germany and in the perpetu: tion 
of captive status for the satellite states would be to participate in 
injustice. The Washington Post was quoted as follows: ee - 
Of course Mr. Eisenhower is right. Peace is not a static ae and 
a mere atmosphere of peace will soon become noxious unless the 
problems that pollute the atmosphere are abated. At the same time, if 
the Russians will read the President’s words carefully, they will find 
that he is concerned with eliminating, i in so far as possible, the causes 
of the “ suspicions and fear’ which he says give rise to violations of the 
rights of men. His tone is moderate, and implicit in his. approach i is 
no recognition that a profound ee may be i in process in the Soviet 
nion. : ‘; 
From Italy the sake eae Giornale dltalia was ‘quid as saying that 
a reply to the President’s speech must now come from the Soviet Union. 
At the Foreign Ministers’ conference in October, it would become 
apparent whether Russia was prepared to tackle the problem of 
Germany and of security in a spirit of justice. There, too, according to 
Il Popolo, it would become clear to what extent goodwill was really 
generated at the Big Four meeting in Geneva. Meanwhile, some test 
of the Geneva spirit will come at the disarmament talks which were 
resumed on August 29. New Times was quoted from Moscow as urging 
the delegates to show the goodwill displayed at Geneva. It added that a 
solution to the problem of international control and i Resi might be 
found between the two extremes. © 
Other Moscow broadcasts stressed the importance for lessening of 
international tension of such things as exchanges of parliamentary 
delegations, and the exchange of farming delegations between the 


U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A., and the U.S.S.R. and Britain. Last week 


a a ni westerners now visiting ey p reer over Moscow 


ment peers Monica cachet ple her recent visit to Russia: Oka 
_ . What most surprises the children in Britain is that, in the Soviet 
Union, children all get the same chance to play the same sort of games, 
to have the same sort of fun and to go to the same sort of schools. In 
England, the children of the rich have schools of one kind and the 
children of the people who are poorer go to schools which are. ne, 
nearly so pleasant. = “*t 4 
Last week Mr. Khrushchev pace in Rumania from: Mesa 10 
attend the celebrations on August 23, the eleventh anniversary of King 
Michael’s coup d’état which broke Rumania’s alliance with the Axis, 
and which the communists celebrate as Soviet ‘ liberation *. In his 
speech on the occasion, Prime Minister Gheorghiu-Dej did not repeat 
his statement of August- 11, that Soviet dein would. Jone. in 
ino but instead stated: 
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ARVESTING HEATHER. 
4 THE DERBYSHIRE HILLS the heather harvest is just beginning ’, said 
ICHTON PORTEOUS in a talk in the Midland Home Service. ‘ As soon 
it comes into flower the heather is tied up into what- may be called 
heaves’, carted and stacked, and left to dry and mature very like 
nm’. The. purpose of this process, he explained, ‘was to make 
soms, which (in case anybody does not know) are the things witches 
:d to ride on through the sky. But if witches no longer use besoms, 
ite a lot of folk still like them to 
ish up with—Sheffield steel-manu- 
turers do, because a besom will lick 
steel filings and shavings better 
an any ordinary broom. 
‘Heather takes longer to grow than 
y other harvest there is, I should 
nk: from twelve to fifteen ~years. 
you tug up a long shoot of heather, 
u can see the slight change in direc- 
n which the stalk has taken each 
ison. Some mature stalks are nearly 
e feet long. The men use heavy 
agging hooks”, something like 
kles, but they blunt the points, be- 
ise even the most expert cutters are 
ble to cut their own boots some- 
xes. In fact, some. heather is as 
ih as wire. Two acres is a good 
rvest—as much heather as three'or 
ir men can make up into besoms. 
‘a season. The whole family will 
snd a year on the work. The sheaves 
> tied with heavy binder-twine, 
out enough heather in each sheaf to 
ike from five to seven besoms. The 
cks are long and narrow, up-ended 
dge shape: _ 
‘Each besom is bound with split 
1e. The makers once used split ash, 
me-grown, but cane is much 
igher. It comes from abroad, some 
m Indonesia. The tails of the 
soms, or “stails” as the men call 
m, come from away, too. They 
usually hazel, and some come 
m as far south as Sussex. They are 
indlier” grown down there than 
can grow them in the Peak, that 
they are freer from knots, They. 
- stacked near the heather, but 
der open-sided sheds. 
One of the queer things about the 
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Did You Hear That? ' 


these. Only last year I was a Canterbury Pilgrim and as I looked at the 
grand old cathedral and thought of the memories it stirred in my mind, 
from Chaucer to Dickens, I recalled the first time it had thrilled me— 
on a railway station poster. It is an odd thing when you come to think 
of it: I was not introduced to Chaucer by school or college, but by a 
poster at Charing Cross. If I were a rich man I would not buy a yacht 
and a villa on the Italian Riviera; I would have a private picture gallery 
filled with my own selection of railway and theatrical posters. 7 
‘Victorian and Edwardian times 
were the golden age for posters. I 
got hours of free entertainment stroll- 
ing round the theatres and studying 
them. I can remember the Adelphi 
poster. advertising the melodrama 
“One of The Best”; it showed the 
handsome figure of William Terriss 
as a British soldier, about to be wrong- 
fully shot as a traitor. I can remember 
the stirring caption: “‘ You can take 
from me my life, but you cannot 
take from me—my Victoria Cross!” 
Many of the old theatrical posters 
were as artless as the familiar kissing 
faces of the present day, but they were 
not monotonous. Others were real 
works of art; but all assumed that the 
general public was not composed of 
imbeciles. Theatrical posters from the 
*nineties until 1914 had three objec- 
tives—to be sensational, informative, 
and decorative. Another poster I 
remember belonged to the melodrama, 
“Her Fatal Past”. It was a huge 
affair, and long before the paste was 
dry on the hoardings it had its first 
group of admiring spectators. The 
scene was a lock on the river. The 
night was dark, so dark that normally 
nothing: could be seen in such cir- 
cumstances. But trifles of this kind 
did not deter a true poster artist; 
everything in the scene was as plain 
as daylight: the beautiful heroine 
struggling in water as black as the 
night, except for the lurid reflection 
of a blood-red lantern on the lock; 
the hero, diving as straight as an arrow 
to her rescue; and the villain operating 
the lock gates, his eyes flashing, his 
' teeth gleaming. 
‘Another poster called “‘ The Gayest 
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ither stacks is how the dormice like A Poster displayed in 1900 to advertise the play ‘Streets of London” of The Gay ” gave us a picture reveal- 


m. They must gather from acres 
und, for the stacks are always full of them in winter. There are so 
ny they become a nuisance, for they seem to think the twine with 


ich the heather is bound is especially for their use, and they chaffer it . 


‘into a soft sort of felt to make their little, round sleeping nests’. 


[E GOLDEN AGE FOR POSTERS 

am. a connoisseur of posters’, said FREDERICK WILLIs in a talk in 
- Home Service. ‘I have good reason to be. In the last years of 
een Victoria’s reign I was a London apprentice, and only those who 
re been similarly afflicted know the meaning of impecuniosity. To 
ke matters worse I had a consuming desire to know all about the 
vs and current events. My source of supply was the newspaper 
rs Most of what I knew about the South African ‘War came from 


first awakening to the beauties of England was owing to the 
the big railway stations. I can never be grateful enough for 


From Mander-Mitchenson Theatre Collection, by permission of Messrs. Stafford 


ing a beautiful woman in a stately 
drawing room. Her expression of tragic misery was explained by 
golden prison bars between the spectator and the scene and a caption 
which read, “A Bird in A Gilded Cage”. This poster became so 
popular that it inspired the music-hall song: 


She’s only a bird in a gilded cage 

A beautiful sight to see; 

You may think she’s happy and free from care 
She’s not, though she seems to be... 


Her beauty was sold 
For an old man’s gold! 
She’s a bird in a gilded cage. 


‘ The decorative theatrical posters, painted by such prominent artists 


_ as Aubrey Beardsley, Dudley Hardy, and John Hassall were works of 


art: fine, decorative designs, !prilliant colours and acute contrasts. They 
advertised plays like “The Geisha”, “San Toy”, “The Silver 
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Slipper”, and “The Cingalee”. Such posters outside a modern 
theatre or cinema would stir emotions that have been dormant for forty 
years. Only the railways, government departments, and commerce try 
to preserve the brave traditions of the poster today ’. 


A SWISS FESTIVAL 
The wine growers’ festival at Vevey, on Lake Geneva, is held only 
once in every twenty-five years, partly because it takes many years 
to get ready for it and partly because it needs a large cast. 
RUSSELL HENDERSON spoke about this year’s festival in ‘The Eye- 
witness *. 

‘ A cast of 3,500’, he said, “is a big cast for a little town like Vevey, 
with a population of only 13,000, but 
reinforcements come from neighbouring 
towns, such as Montreux, and the vil- 
lages round. A few professionals. help, 
including a producer and a ballet 
master, and this year the Garde Ré- 
publicaine band of France; but doctors, 
lawyers, mechanics, school teachers, 
and housewives of Vevey make up most 
of the colossal cast, and naturally some 
wine growers are included. The best of 
them receive prizes for their good 
vintages. 

‘ The theme is the four seasons, com- 
plete with gods and goddesses and their 
attendants. Dances by the professional 
corps and hundreds of local girls depict 
happenings during the preparing of the 
wine, such as the coming of the frost, 
while charades illustrate the different 
occupations of the region, such as 
wood-cutting and fishing, in addition to 
wine growing. Mobs of sheep and 
herds of cattle and goats are used for 
the pastoral scene, doing their turn 


around the arena like professional 
actors. 
“The music to accompany these 


pageants and processions was speci- 
ally written by the Swiss composer, 
Carlo Hemmerling. It is a little early 
yet to say whether this year’s music 
will be sung in_ bath-tubs’ nearly 
thirty years from now, as has been 
the case with that of the 1927 festi- 
val, composed by Gustave Doret, 
some of which has been accepted as folk music by many people. 
“For this year’s performance in the old market place at Vevey an 
arena was built out of scaffolding and pressed woed, with seating room 
for 17,000 people. One of the ends of the oval was taken up by an 
immense staircase, up which the gods and goddesses walked after 
their active part in the proceedings was 
over, to watch the rest of the pageant ’. 


ICE-CREAM FACTORY 

“I had to find £30 and find it quickly. That 
is how I came to work for three weeks in 
the ice-cream factory’, said SYDNEY 
CARTER in a talk in the Home Service. ‘ It 
was dusk when J arrived, and between the 
main block and the changing rooms a crowd 
of white-clad figures hovered. A babel of 
languages assailed the ears: Polish, Serbian, 
Ukrainian, mingled with the languid tones 
of the West End theatre. 

‘We were given gumboots, red rubber 
gloves, a white boiler suit, and the kind of 
hat worn by a chef. The ice-cream factory 
was noisy, but not dirty; it had a bright, 
chromium-plated look; men with hoses 
continually swished .the floor. Here, ice- 
cream was. being forced up through an 
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The arena built this year for the wine growers’ festival at Vevey 


Ceres, the i ees of t eneiltys 
summer at the Vevey festival 
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aperture in an endless column, sections of which were broken off at 
carried away like cabers to be tossed at some fantastic Highland Game 
elsewhere, ice-cream was being guillotined into little oblong blocks 
wrapped in silver paper. The men who tended the machines wei 
dressed in white; but some, like special dignitaries, also had flamir 
yellow aprons or transparent over-sleeves of soft, sky blue. Most dram 
tically dressed of all were those who came in and/out of a mysterio 
and steaming door which led to the deep freeze. Through the rare’ 
opened door you caught a glimpse of frost and curling vapour as 
leather-coated man, with-a cap as came down above his ees trundle 
in a loaded trolley. 
‘ My first job was to reach empty cans down from a moving be 
put corrugated cardboard in the bottom of each can, and after that 
ucket with a printed number. I the 

Fe shoved them along to a middle-age 

oy Ukranian who filled them with vanill 

flavoured bars, Which came down 
him, ready wrapped, in-an_ endle: 
stream. 
‘Minor crises happened all the time 
Vanilla bars would suddenly com 
through. too rapidly and pile up; ¢ 
something would happen to the machin 
that fed the paper, so that they cam 
out half naked. Or an enormous pythe 
of ice-cream would suddenly bre 
loose and shoot across the floor. A c 
would go up from the man in chargé 
and a figure in blue dungarees wou 
dart from nowhere and poke th 
machine with a screwdriver or sta 
tapping with a hammer. In a momen 
everything wotld be in order; th 
machine would start again. The bl 
mechanic would then relax, nonchalant 
but alert, till the next emergency. I go 
the impression that these mechanic 
were the happiest people in the factory 
not only were they skilled men ané¢ 
better paid than we, they were also free. 
in a way that we were not, from th 
pace and rhythm set by the machinery, 
We were the slaves of the machinery 
they were masters. 
“By midnight we had been workin 
for about three hours and I was drowsy 
not because the work was hard, bu 
because it was so boring. But at thi 
stage I noticed something which gave 
me a new lease of life. The numbered tickets which I had to tear from 
a roll and put into the cans were followed, I noticed, by the initi 
A.D. So you could read them, if you liked, as dates in history. For thé 
first and only time in my career at the ice-cream factory I was able 
to make use of my education. I kept awake by trying to fit a historica 
event to each ticket I tore off. The numbers 

had begun at one; but by the time I made 
this discovery the ‘conversion of the heathen 
English by St. Augustine (597) was only 
few cans away. The target for our machine 
was 2,000 tins a night. 
“I thought that first night at the. facto: 
would never end; then, suddenly, as I wai 
| tearing off ticket No. 1666 or thereabouts 
f . it was in the reign of Charles II, I remem 
ber, somewhere round about the Fire 
London—I noticed something wunusua 
about the can in front of me. The reflectic 
in the bottom was a bluish grey. I lookec 
up and, through the skylight overhead, 
saw sky that was no longer black but bl: 
It was daylight! ‘“ Sorrow may endure fe 
a night, but joy cometh in the i 
not since the air raids have I known 
simple, heartfelt gratitude that night’ 
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‘it eae to the ancient Greeks, For 
had not yet become a separate field of reflection 
in the learning of classical antiquity, was still 
and ‘man was not yet understood as coined by history. 
fax product of the natural order. Greek philosophers did 
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ce of history had to reach the western world by other ways, 
came by way of the Christian faith and the biblical tradition. : 
But even for the Christian the quest for meaning in history was not 
at first an urgent problem. The meaning had been found. The quest was 
inswered by faith in God as the master of history, who leads it towards 


‘ts goal according to His plan. Christian faith claimed to know this 


0a] the end of the world and the end of history, as the day of 
udgement, which will bring ‘damnation to the wicked and eternal bliss 
0 the righteous. The course of history towards this. goal was thought 
10 be guided by divine justice and, within it, all was ordered by divine 


providence. ‘This understanding of history is a teleological one, that is, 


interpreted in terms of the end to which it is moving. The quest for 
meaning came to an understanding of its send. and oes s purpoe 
for mankind at the end of time. — 


‘ 


Retard’ Faith | 3 a 


_ This teleological. picture of pices prevailed Pat ‘the end of the. 


Middle Ages and beyond. By 1681, however, when Boussuet wrote 


Discours sur Phistoire universelle, ‘he was already ton the defensive - 


against the ‘ free-thinkers’, who denied divine ‘providence. In the 
Enlightenment of the eighteenth century, faith in divine providence and 
in the goal of history as a consummation beyond this world was aban- 


doned. The idea of a process towards a goal in history, however, was not 


abandoned; it was secularised. Not divine providence but human 
reason “became the guide of ‘history. The course of history, therefore, 
was thought of as the progress from the dark stage of primitive 
barbarian thinking to enlightened thinking, from petgion, which “was 
judged as superstition, to science. 


Today this faith in progress, which inflamed men still in “he nine- 


eenth century, has mostly broken “down, not only because of two world 
wars but also because of the development of the science of history 
itself. During the nineteenth century there grew up the idea that the 
course of history is a chain of causes and effects with which man is 
irresistibly involved. For example, Erich Frank puts it in this way: 

‘The situation in which. the individual finds himself is the result of 
that which he himself and others. before him have been and done 
and thought, of historical decisions that cannot be revoked. It is only 
by taking account of this past that man can think and act and be.’ 


That is typical of this way of thinking. Man cannot choose the place 


a which he ‘starts; it is given to him by the past.) q 

If that is true, it can be said that the nature of man is ‘ historicity ’ 
in the sense that he is totally at the mercy of history. In history-there 
is nothing of absolute value; all values are relative. All thoughts and 
actions of man are determined by the place within history in which 
he finds himself. Where this leads us is obvious: the conception of 
truth is dissolved. After all, truth has only relative value, if all per- 
ception and all knowledge is relative. Truth depends, then, on the 
historical situation; even the knowledge of the historian himself is 


relative, for he does not stand outside history but via it; he is himself 


a product : of history. 


_ If the historicity of man. is understood in this sense, if to be a man 


means to be historical, then the quest for meaning in history is at the 


same time the quest for the meaning of human life. History has lost its_ 


pees if all ees and actions and all values are relative, and 


n seems to be nihilism. Can there be a way out of 
ae Is it peescible to + age a meaning in peer 


cee 


any substantial philosophy of history. The idea of. the 


human life has lost its meaning. The consequence ~ 


Fire of all, it must be eceiee that the quest for meaning ine 
history cannot find an answer if we ask for the meaning of history in 
its totality. If man is to achieve this, the meaning of history, he must 


have a stand outside history from which he can look at history, or =e: 


he must take his stand at the goal of history from where he can look — 
back into past: history. But no historian or philosopher stands outside — 
history or at its goal. They all stand within history and are historical. 
There is only one way out; namely, not to ask for meaning in history — 


in this sense, but rather to ask for the nature of history. What i is history 
—the Pgh in which we are all involved? ee 


Who Is the. Real Subject? 3 . ey: 
History is conceived in different ways according to which historias 
or philosopher is thought to be important. History may be seen as 


-made_up of political occurrences or economic development or ideas or 
civilisations. In- fact, history can be written as political history or as — 


economic and social history, as history of ideas or as history of civilisa-_ 


_tions. Each conception has its possibilities and its value, but each is 
‘one-sided. The quest for what is essential in history remains. It seems_ 


to me that the quest may find its answer when we ask: who is the real 
subject of history? And we shall get the answer to that question when 
we consider the difference between history and nature. 

The course of nature as well as of history passes within time. But 
the difference is clear, for history is constituted by human actions. 
History, therefore, is often defined as the field of human actions, That 
does not mean that history is cut off from nature and natural events. 
Indeed, natural conditions and natural events are often the motives 
for human action. But what we call history is the course of those 


_ events which are brought about by human action. This does not mean 


that history consists only of human actions. It includes also the results 
and consequences of those actions, consequences which emerge in events 


which affect individuals as well as nations. Also action itself is not 


to be understood in too narrow a sense as merely action. Reaction is 


_ also action. And so:\ human actions and reactions, human works and 


their consequences, the events and situations brought about by all this 
are the material of history. 

Human actions are always euupade ‘by purposes and intentions, by 
the will to attain something. From. this it is evident that human life 
is always directed towards the future. Man is never satisfied with his 
present. His desires, his expectations, his hopes, and his fears always 


stretch into the future. That means that the real, the genuine life of 


man is always before him. Man is always on the way; each present is 


questioned and challenged by its future. The very essence of all that 


man does and undertakes in his present becomes revealed only in oS 
future. All actions are risks. 5 


The Moment of Decision 

Each present contains within it questions, problems, possibilities; 
and each present, therefore, demands decision. The question is: 
how is the decision to be made? Which is the action demanded so as 
to reach the real goal of all actions, the genuine life? Of course, not all 
things are possible at any given moment. The concrete possibilities for 


- human actions are limited by the situation growing out of the past. 
For we must acknowledge the relativity of each present. 


But the 
relativity is not only the relativity of any particular point within a 
causal series. It has a positive sense, namely that each ‘now’ is a 
moment of decision, a decision by which the yield of the past is 


_ gathered in and the meaning of the future is chosen. The character 
of every historical situation lies in the fact that within it the problems 


and the meaning of past and future are enclosed and are waiting, 
so to speak, to become unveiled by human decisions. 

If that is true, the embarrassment is overcome. We have recognised 
man as the subject of history, humanity as represented by the individual. 


Further, we have seen the positive sense of the relativity of every 


historical situation, for we have recsgnised the historicity of man in a 
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nf “6 a course “of history which is 
P responsible and at every moment called into decision. Man gains his" 


é self, his personality, in his decisions. His self is not a mysterious 


_- substance beyond historical life, a substance in relation to- which 
_ the concrete decisions are only accidents. Personality is a possibility 
__ which must be realised over and over again. The self is an 2 
ever-increasing self, an improving or degenerating self. — 
___ What, then, is the meaning in history? The meaning mm history ties. 
always in the present as far as the present demands the decision of 
man and thereby offers the possibility to become a self, a personality. 
_ With all this the freedom of man is asserted. Freedom belongs to the 
genuine historicity of man, whose self stands always before him and is 
to be gained. The actions of man are always tisks, and always he is 
aay responsible for the future. The opinion that man is not free and that 
_ his actions are determined by causal necessity is a dogma which is 
_ based on the understanding of man as a phenomenon of nature and not 
as historical. Responsibility and freedom belong to historicity. 
There is, however, a want of freedom, | a bondage, which has its 
origin not in the historical situation growing out of the past, but in 
man himself. If it is true that the self of man is formed by his decisions, 
then we may ask: his new decisions—are they not determined by his 
earlier decisions? Is he, therefore, nc< determined by the past: not: 


but by his own past, by his self as he himself has made it? His freedom, 
then, is it freedom in a final sense? If it is, his freedom must t be also - 
freedom from himself. 


To Live for the Future 
Only such freedom could be radical openness to the faite, which 
_ offers to me the possibility of my self which I have to choose in my 
free decisions. To be historical means to live for the future. As a rule we 
‘do not live for the future in radical openness, for everybody refuses, 
although unconsciously, to give himself up without reservation so as to 
receive his self as a gift from the future. Usually man strives to dispose 
of the future. And, indeed, just his historicity misleads him to do this, 
because historicity includes his responsibility for the future. His 
___ responsibility awakes the illusion of being empowered to dispose of the | 
future. In this illusion man remains the old man, fettered by his past. 


He does not recognise that only the free man can really take over 


responsibility. Man who understands himself radically as living for the 
' future becomes aware that his genuine self can only be a gift of the 
future by which he is set free. 

But we must ask: how is it possible for man to be radically open to 
_ the future and not to cling to the old self but to give himself up? The — 
answer given by Christian faith is: man becomes free from himself 
only by the grace of God. ‘ Whoever will save his life shall lose it, but 
__ whoever will lose his life shall find it’. This message is sanctioned by 
the revelation of the grace of God in Jesus Christ. According to the | 

- New Testament, Jesus Christ is the eschatological event, which means 
‘ that he is the action of God by which he has set an end to the old world. 

- In the preaching of the Christian Church the eschatological event will - 
_ ever again become present and becomes present ever again in faith. 
The old world has reached its end for the believer. He is a ‘new 
creature ’ in Christ: For the old world has reached its end for him i in so_ 
far as he himself as the old man has reached his end and is now a new 
man, a free man. 

Decisions are not all of one kind. Christian preaching, for example, 
like all preaching, is address and as address it demands decision. This 
_ decision is obviously something different from the decisions which are 

_ demanded by the responsibility for the future. For in the decision of 
faith, I do not make a decision for a responsible action, but for a new 
understanding of myself as made free from myself by the grace of God - 
and endowed with a new self. This decision is, however, at the same 
time the decision for a new understanding of my responsible actions. 
_ This does not mean that the responsible decision, demanded by the 
_ historical moment, is taken away from me by faith. But it means that 
all. responsible decisions are born by love. For love consists in being 
_ for one’s neighbour without reserve, and this is possible only for the_ 
man who has. become free from himself. __ 

It is the paradox of Christian life that the believer, as freed from his 
old self, is taken out of the old world and exists, so to spezk, as an 
unworldly person—and that at the same time he remains ‘within the 
‘ world, within his historicity and, therefore, he remains in his responsi- 

bility ‘for the future. Hie Nas ae See eee os Oe 


_ meaning in history is given. Now we n sai 


own personal history. Always in your present lies the meaning 
_ history, and you cannot see it as a spectator, but you can tealise it i 


3 a; = Guilty ‘Race : . Se 
indeed ‘by the historical past out of which the historical situation grew, — 
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_. ‘ When the night uncovers its cold, is a green thing. 


Like folded seeds falling fom ho bough wecan see - . 


‘possibility, realised. ‘And thereby. 


_ lies always in the present, and when the present i 

faith as the eschatological rie the n moment of beg 

in history is realised. : ay a 
The man who complains: “J cannot see lesa Oy 

_ therefore my life, woven into history, is meaningless ’, 

Do not look around yourself into universal history, 
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your responsible decisions. In every moment there slumbers the Bae 
pre sd eee the seca al moment. You must awaken it. - 
; - : Far aot Third Programme. 
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2 Late i in life, but early in the garden; 
ao K Old bones, tired flesh, but with an. eager © nose _ 
'. To sniff that sensuality, the rose, <¢F 
. Imbibing through that fragrance a full Seniee *. ite cage 
For many weaknesses, early backslidings, = 
- Betrayals of good precept from the schools. eee 
I watch the swifts, who also break the rules, 

And the lascivious snail, whose unctuous Goong 

_ Threaten the virginity of leaves, oes ab peroaes 
“And buds still folded in that.inward rapture acne « 
"Which innocence assumes: My conscience grieves = 
No more. My unrepentant senses capture _ 
_ Fresh joy. I watch the rose unfold, and slip | pe 
~ Into that tell-tale evilence ene Bye PRES Q 
- : RICHARD CxucH 
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| The. Other ‘Tree : cae 
: seems By, the odour that the dark makes" 


I have seen the turning light rustle like leaves © hee 
And at sundown the birds sink like seeds falling. epee 9k Ss 
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But out of the veined air and the light’s aa eae aS Ue 
Sometimes I have felt there was, not shadow hee RRS 
But a dry branch, above my shoulder growing. 


Ali day growing, and not shadow, and with no wind diverecds : 
I have not thought of the birds resting there. I think of them Grin 
All day in the rocking light, till they are shaken down — aSch ¥ 
To curl blind like kernchl, and cluster, like the fruit of sleeping. — 


“In the cold sleeping as the night’s foliate Para ade: 
Tropism. But I think how the dark’s flowering * +m, ada 
Would open to no singing that we know, how its fruity API 
Like the night’s green odour, would taste of nothing. — apres 


cy 


— 
7 


With. that taste of nothing which. sometimes at noon — } Me ere es iy 
Which we say resembles a perfect flower, the thirsting © 
Tongue will dream of, dry in its dark vault, nS 


As of a thing forbidden, Justing and leching. = ashe 


-And no words for its leching: the petalled sites fallen stale > ae : 
Like old linen wrapped loose about it. Perbat aS 8 
Roots old and deep as denial, that can nightly raise . ae 

_ This wafted promise of small green tender as morning. 


And of how the light is tender that comes touching rae 
The green 1 _ find bow, ede eee 
The fruit where it hangs, a t shudder 
Andnbt Beara: whole | dry hu 
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rs wast the ae pict: tI iat Laden oh Jooked like or 
up to the. Pepalan. jeemec prions of a Post. George © 


_ appearance nor Pee ‘up to a part. Rupert Brooke had the 
a ‘Greek | god, but his clothes and his general style were entirely 
‘undergraduate of character. Mr. T. S. Eliot might still 
: clerk. he once was, so far as his looks and suits are con- 
re is. nothing noticeably ‘ poetic ’ ‘in the appearance of 
la Mare or John Masefield or Robert Bridges. The first — 


ti be in the City, and the second might still be a merchant 


5 anc Bridges, who was a doctor, supeesicd sporens and pills more 


~poetry, nor had Thomas Hardy — 
nore of the marks that the soulful maiden 
magines a poet to possess. But Yeats had 
hem all. Cecil Day Lewis, Siegfried 
3assoon, Louis MacNeice, Ralph. Hodgson 
—none of these poets has any airs in dress 
or appearance that would cause ‘people, on 
atching- sight of him for the first time, 
0 exclaim, ‘ Ah, . a poet, of course! WH. 
Auden, despite : a calculated roguey-poguey 
juality in his manner, might be a cashier 
na’ co-operative store. ‘The only man I 
ver met in my life who completely ful- 
illed the popular conception of a poet 
urned out to be the author of common- 
ylace songs and sketches for music-hall 
comedians! ~ Se 

_ Yeats was tall and. Sark and remote. He 
yore an enormous, black, bow tie, and 
night have been Little Billee in Du 
Maurier’s novel Trilby. His clothes, at one 
eriod of his life, could have been hired 
or a pantomime poet. Bernard Shaw 
ised to say that Gilbert was entirely false 
o fact if, as people supposed, he modelled 
3unthorne in ‘ Patience’ on Oscar Wilde. 
Wilde, except for a brief period when he 
vas advertising himself, never affected 
ccentric garb, but always paraded in the 
eight of fashion. “But after ‘ Patience ’ 
vas performed, there - suddenly appeared 
n London the romantic figure of William 
Butler Yeats, obviously. based on Bun- 
horne, and, as G.B.S. said, proving ~ 
Wilde’s point that Nature copies Art. How - 
ar Yeats was posing, and how far he was Sieeene his own. nature, 
s hard to say. It was, in my knowledge of him, impossible to say where 
ature ended and affectation began. Was he acting or was he really 
ike that? Was his formality of manner carefully cultivated or was it 
he natural behaviour of a shy man? I do not know, nor, I suspect, 
loes anybody. Yeats had a good deal of moral courage, far more than” 
inyone was likely.to think he had, and moral courage and poetic pretence 
fo not, in my experience, go together. I am willing to believe, Paeresors 
hat what appeared to be affectation was, in fact, nature. 

Anyhow, he fulfilled the popular imagination of what a poet looks 
ike, even to the detail of seeming at times mentally subnormal. But 
nyone who thought that Yeats-was half-witted would soon have been 
lisillusioned had he. tried any tricks on him. His sense of money was 
cute, as those who read the large volume of his letters which was 
ublished last year will soon discover; and he was adroit at arranging © 
" reviews of his books to be written by people known to be favourable 
letters are not notably poetic. As correspondence, they are 

pointing, but they almost form an intimate autobiography, 
in itself, since there could never have been any intention _ 
that ‘clearly were not meant for publication. He knew 


W. B. by ‘ie ee 


: raising his price. The surprising fact which emerges from the letters” 
is the range of his reading. I had never thought of him as a well-read 
man, until I read the volume edited by the late Allan Wade, i in which it — 
is plain that he was far more widely read than the majority of authors — 


_ when ane poet was cos tyetBrer 


thie alae of money. cae than most people, because, perhaps, he had 


so little i in his young manhood; and he was expert in obtaining it and _ = 


are. He greatly surprised me one evening when I was dining with him 
and Lady Gregory by suddenly quoting with great acumen an article 


on economics he had read the previous day. You could have knocked 
-me down with a feather as I listened to him. 
That was, I admit, an unfamiliar revelation. I knew him better 
as the got-up poet, the dabbler in occult- 


ism, the Yogi-hunter, the Celtic Twilighter, 
rest of the intellectual clabber in which 


shrewd and courageous man who knew 
exactly how many pence there were in a 


each of them. There was a time when I 
thought his spookery, as I called it, was 
pure pretence; but I changed my mind 
about that when he and George Moore 
and Lennox Robinson and I dined together 
one night in Sloane Square during a visit 
of the Irish Players to the Court Theatre. 
Yeats was late in arriving. He had been to 
a spiritualistic seance at Wimbledon, and 
he looked absolutely wrung out when’ he 
sat down at the table. No man could affect 
that appearance, I thought as I looked at 
him, and I never again doubted that all 
the stuff he spouted about spirits was 
sincerely believed. I ought to add that he 
was not so wrung out that he was unable 
_to make George Moore look like change 
for three halfpence. Moore, who was a 
frightful gumph of a man, and talked at 
times like an idiot, was no match for 
Yeats, who despised him; and when it 
came to serious argument, Yeats, exhausted 
as he seemed to be, was far more than his 
match. Yeats could say more that was 
worth hearing in five minutes than Moore 
could say in five years. 


a baiere) drawing ‘of 1908, 


I soon learned to distinguish between. 


Yeats as a man of quality and a man of whims and whamsies. I 
remember, during one of the numerous times of trouble in the Abbey 


Theatre, walking round Stephen’s Green with him and listening with’ 
_ some impatience while he told me exactly how the troubles might 


be ended for ever. We were to get a group of players who were 
absolutely illiterate, and I was to teach them their parts word by word. 
This precious talk ended when I snapped at him that we already had 
players who were practically illiterate. 

I have never faltered in my belief that without Yeats the Abbey 


‘Theatre could not have been founded or maintained. Other people had 


a considerable part in its establishment, but Yeats was the first and 
most important figure, a belief which is confirmed by the correspondence 
I have already mentioned. His vision of his country was a wider and 
deeper one than is usually supposed, and he certainly made gigantic 
efforts to have it realised. His courage in facing angry mobs at the 
Abbey during scenes such as that at the first performances of ‘ The 
Playboy of the Western World’ was magnificent. It had its foundation 
in his high sense of aristocracy and his profound contempt for the mob. 


‘There never was a man who was less of a democrat than Yeats. His 
feeling in this respect sometimes led him into absurd situations, as must 


the mystic, the fairy-chaser, and all the 


he delighted. But I knew him also as a 


| . shilling and intended to get full value for_ 
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happen, of course, to any man who has a firm hold of principles. I 
remember the delight with which he told me that he, ‘ of course, was 
a Blue Shirt’ in Eirean politics. The Blue Shirts were a short-lived 
body, nor did they do anything that was worth doing. His sense of 
aristocracy led him to believe or pretend to believe that if he had his 
rights he would be Duke of Ormonde. The only ground he had for 
this belief was the fact that his middle name was Butler. Our Ulster 
poet, A.E., listened to this singular demonstration of aristocratic rights 
and then quietly suggested that the name Butler might indicate a 
humbler origin. 

Yeats, I would say, was a great man. He certainly had an air of 
distinction, and he caught every eye in any assembly. And he was a 
great poet. But was he as great a poet as some people say he was? 
I read lately a hysterical statement that Yeats was the greatest poet 
in English since the death of Shakespeare. Are we prepared to regard 
Milton, Wordsworth, Keats, Shelley, Browning, Tennyson, Meredith, 
and Hardy as his inferiors? I am not. I used to think he was the 
greatest lyric poet in English, but even of that I am no longer sure. 
After I had read the whole of Robert Burns’ poetry, I felt inclined 
to regard Burns as Yeats’ equal in lyricism, and am willing to believe 
he was the superior. What a sense of song Burns had. Like Yeats, he 
is less likeable in length than he is in short pieces, but no one, even 
if he is innocent of all knowledge of Scottish dialect, can fail to realise 
that Burns sang as easily and as beautifully as a bird. My final judge- 
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ment is, I think, that Burns and Yeats are equal in oo pate, 
that Burns is the superior in song. 

It is a curious fact that of the great Irish writers, Shaw, Wilde, 
Yeats, Moore, and A.E., who were contemporaries and were either born 
in Dublin or lived there in their early years, none except Yeats and 
A.E. ever met there. Yeats met Shaw for the first time at the house 
of William Morris. Yeats, a little heavily, describes G.B.S. in one of 
his letters as undoubtedly very witty but lacking in a sense of humour. 
which is comic, for Yeats hadn’t any; and he thought G.B.S. probably 
shallow. All Shaw has to say about him is the entry in his diary @ 
which he states that he had met ‘an Irishman called Yeats’. There is 
no comment on the encounter. They were, of course, antipathetic te 
each other, and Yeats greatly disliked Shaw’s plays, when, that is te 
say, he understood them. I ought net to make so much of Yeats 
antipathetic feeling for Shaw or Shaw’s disinterest in the majority ol 
Irishmen, because, of course, nearly all Irishmen are antipathetic t¢ 
each other. Dr. Johnson never made a truer remark than his statement 
that ‘the Irish are a fair people, they never speak well of each other”. 
Shaw would not have given a single hair of Sidney Webb’s head fo 
Wilde, Yeats, and Moore put together. 

Yeats’ part in making Ireland a cultured country was profound, yet 
his personal influence on the writers whose path he prepared was slight, 
He had a high and distant courtesy, and talked well, but I doubt if 
he ever for a moment of his life roused devotion in the young. 

—Northern Ireland Home Service 


Where Man Meets Machine 


REYNER BAN H AM on the Italian journal ‘Civilta delle Macchine’ 


HEN the historians of culture come to sum up the first 

sixty-odd years of this century, they may attach particular 

importance to a class of writing, on the borderline between 

humanism and technology, which has not, so far, been 
treated as if it were a recognisable 
bedy of. literary work. At its extremes, 
this genre contains writings whose dis- 
tinction is already recognised—the 
mechanistic poetry of the Italian 
Futurists, the architectural books of Le 
Corbusier in the early “twenties. But 
there is a lack of middle writing. With 
the exception of Saint-Exupéry, it is 
difficult to think of practical humanist- 
technologists who have left any valu- 
able literature behind them, and for 
this reason Civilta delle Macchine, 
which occupies precisely this middle 
ground, seems to me to be a pheno- 
menon of importance in contemporary 
European culture. 

Civilta delle Macchine is a bi- 
~ monthly magazine published in Rome: 
its editorial offices are in the heart of 
Baroque Rome, but they occupy the 
first floor above- a sports-car show- 
room where two low red two-seaters 
press their snarling maws against the 
glass doors at the foot of the stairs. In 
physical appearance Civilta is a large- 
format periodical, not quite as thick 
as, say, The Architectural Review, with 
a coloured cover presenting some strik- 
ing aspect of technology—a _ wiring 
diagram, or a photograph of a work- 
man balanced on the giant blade of a 
ship’s propellor, or cmcing of that 
order. 

These cover illustrations are a good 
guide to the tone of the contents. They 
strike the eye with the authority and 


An illustration from Civilta delle Macchine: 

saw, by a pupil of a school near Verona. Encouragement of 

children’s interest in machinery through the arts has always been | 
part of the journal’s policy 


that special air of chic which is the prerogative of a periodical that 
focuses some vital stream of thought. Civilta is a serious paper, but it 
is exciting to read, as Horizon was in the ’forties, or ’Esprit Newveau 
must have been in the “twenties. And throughout each edition, the 
illustrations make a major contribution 
to that air of excitement. On the page 
they counterpoint the slabs of type that 
lie, solid and black, in two, three, 1 
even four columns of close printing. 
Whether they are news photographs, 
engravings from old treatises, scientific 
diagrams; or commissioned work from 
contemporary artists, they are as im- 
portant in creating atmosphere as they 
are in communicating fact, 

The content of the illustrations call 
to mind, too, the realistic movement in 
Italian contemporary art. Like some 
momentary vignette in a film of de 
Sica’s, they appreciate some typical 
human. situation, just because it is 
typical and because it is human: 
peasants looking blankly at the wreck- 
age of an air-liner on a remote moun- 
tainside, a small boy drawing a lorry, 
the worn yet confident face of an old 
foreman at a nationalised shipyard, or 
the baffled grins of @ group of pee 
Statisticians flashlit as they 
from some high-level international 
conference, 

Pictorial material of this sort can al 
too easily slop over into sentimentality, 
unless the selection has the discipline 
of a secure basis of choice, and in this 
case that basis of choice is the humal 
situation where man meets madchir 
This preoccupation with man meetii 
machine is not the personal fancy of th 
editor: it stems from the reasons wh 
Civilta was founded in the first f 


lino cut of a band- - 


Pats ; Sages of : 
Civilta delle Macchine was founded, just over two years ago, to act 
an organ of communication, both internal and external, for the great 
yernment finance corporation, Finmeccanica; this organisation was 
t up after the war to take over former fascist companies and war 
ants, and now operates a varied group of industrial enterprises which 
long to the Italian state. Their variety is extraordinary, ranging from 
eat shipyards that were founded by the old monarchies before Italy 
as united, to brand new electronics laboratories that have been set 
» to deal with the Republic’s post-war industrial needs.. 
So vast and discontinuous an organisation runs an obvious risk of 
sing its sense of identity and its sense of purpose, while to the general 
blic it is apt to become just another set of abstract initials. The 
mction of Civilta, therefore, is to keep Finmeccanica aware of itself 
id its place in the world, and to keep the world aware of Finmeccanica, 
s products, and the very large part it plays in the industrial life of 
aly. Such a programme might easily lead to a magazine which was 
ist a pudding of undigested statistics, but in the hands of its brilliant 
litor, Leonardo Sinisgalli, Civilta emerges as a readable yet profound, 
‘rious yet witty commentary on the common life of men and machines. 

Even before the magazine was 
unded, Sinisgalli was a ranking 
zure, though with a rather odd rank, 
. the intellectual life of Italy. He 
ained as an engineer, but his passion 
x mathematics transmuted itself into 
passion for poetry, and he became a 
ar of the Hermetic school—a change 
f heart which seems to be allegorised 
; the title-essay of his book Furor 
fathematicus, probably his _best- 
nown work outside Italy. Later, with 
{farcelHlo Nizzoli, he helped to lay 
1¢ foundations of those display and 
ublicity techniques which have made 
‘alian industry the pace-setter for the 
orld; for, at Olivetti, he inaugurated 
lat era of roses in giant inkpots and 
ther devices which have become part 
f the legendary history of*salesman- 
1ip. 

Civilta delle Macchine is ~ not 
inisgalli’s only instrument of com- 
lunication, but it is his most im- 
ortant. He brings to it not only a 
oet’s sensibility and an engineer’s 
ained eye, but also a mind-which moves freely-in those fields which 
all primarily for abstract and ingenious thinking. He is thus at his 
ase in philosophy as well as engineering in many branches of con- 
smporary art as well as mathematics. Editorially he ranges from wave- 
1echanics to Mallarmé, and thence to the theory of feedback or an 
ivention for drilling square holes. 

The number -which appeared in July 1954—which I do not per- 
mally rate as the most exciting issue of Civilta—contained, among 
ther things: a preview of the Milan machine-tool exhibition, and a 
tudy of the machinery designed by the celebrated Gothic mason, 
illard d’Honnecourt; papers on Cybernetics and on the Theory of 
yames; a study of Paul Valéry’s imaginary homo mathematicus, 
Aonsieur Teste; notes on the painter Capogrossi and the sculptor 
sonsagra; a paper on the precision of surveying instruments; a comic 
ote on automobile design and two pieces on a new car from Alfa- 
comeo, which is a member-company of Finmeccanica; a piece on the 
shicago Institute of Design,‘one on found 
al article on the ‘old steam-hammer at Terni, which was once the 
argest-in the world. Such material as this is bound to be exciting to 
omeone like myself—an engineer turned art-historian—but the manner 
n which Sinisgalli presents it is so confident and so conspicuously 
rilliant that it could excite anybody. For him, and for Civilta, there 
re serious subjects but no dull ones, lightweight subjects but no 
rivolous ones. There is no talking down, no mere vulgarisation: the 
Eee is paid the compliment of being treated as if he were as intelli- 
ent as the editor, and although the writing has to be on a number of 


‘aaa levels, I do not remember any article or feature which did 


seem to be excellent within its genre. 

his universality and adaptability, this elevated and excited tone, 
on up a mental climate which seems to be characteristically 
RS 
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Another illustration from Civilta delle Macchine: a welder at the Delta 
works, Genoa—one-of a series of occupational studies, Its caption read: 
* His face and his hand, equally anonymous, define a striking personality ” 


techniques, and a histori-’ 
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Italian, a frame of mind with roots struck firmly in the Renaissance 
and the idea of the Uomo Universale. By this I do not mean so much 
the umanista, the adepts of aesthetics and Neo-platonism, but rather 
those polytechnical geniuses, architect-engineer-painter-townplanners, 
of the type of Filarete, Francesco di Giorgio, Brunelleschi, or Leonardo. 
These fifteenth-century precursors represent a side of Italian culture 
which is vital, but little studied. I do not mean the™fine-art culture 
which comes to the surface nowadays as over-refined prose-style, such 
as one finds in some of Sinisgalli’s own writing, or in current attempts 
to subject Italian product design to pure aesthetics; I mean the bustling, 
ingenious, practical, popular side that produced Brunelleschi’s macchine 
for Florentine festivals, which erupted in Borromini’s full-blown 
baroque architecture; this side has manifested itself again today in 
the multiplicity of small machines—telephones, juke-boxes, scooters, 
radios, and coffee-machines—which currently seem to form the most 
forceful expressions of the Italian national character. Italians today 
use. and possess these small domesticated machines with a confidence, 
passion, and enthusiasm which one does not find elsewhere in Europe. - 
. Civilta delle Macchine is firmly grounded in this aspect of Italian 
life, but pays its respects to the other 
as well. Consider its title: Czvilta is 
a big, clean, abstract word; it belongs 
to the world of the fine arts and 
Crocean philosophy, it has almost the 
same ramifications and _ subsidiary 
meanings as has the word ‘ civilisa- 
tion’ in English, describing both a 
process and its end-state. But delle 
Macchine is in the plural, where we, 
in England, would use the. singular. 
To speak, as we do, of ‘ The Machine’ 
is to postulate an abstract entity, a 
threatening Hobbsian leviathan. To 
speak of ‘ The Machines’ in the plural 
is to recognise that we are not dealing 
with an abstraction, but with the pre- 
sence of a number, however vast, of 
individual mechanisms. It is a more 
realistic attitude, and it enables Italian 
machine users to penetrate beyond the 
multiplicity of machines they use to 
what lies behind. 

And what lies. behind is,of course, 
the human race—the race of mean 
sensual designers of mechanisms’ to 
satisfy its needs and desires. As I said earlier, Civilta deals with the 
common life of men and machines, and, like the wise man, it judges 
machinery in terms of human situations. Thus, in No. 1 of its second 
volume, it published a transcript of a professorial address read by Enzo 
Paci to the University of Padua, in which the speaker had dwelt upon 
the impact of machinery on human freedom, in the light of the recent 
advent of the so-called mechanical brains, Showing how the mechanisa- 
tion of thought would bring even technical progress to a halt, Paci said: 

It is certain, however, that we cannot do without some sort of 
machine that would invent more harmonious and complex forms of 
social life, eliminating the errors of present ones. Yet there is no need 
to construct such inventing machines; they exist already, they are 
men, ... Man is a free organism, and it is his freedom which enables 

him to build new machines . . . which have now brought him to a 

crisis of technical progress which invites him to reorganise himself. 


This seems to me to be the crux of the matter. The world of 
machinery is the most wickedly accurate mirror ever held up to human 
nature, for it contains nothing of consequence that was not put there 
by men in execution of their desires and decisions. Technical crises are 
only the reflections of human crises, and to decline to use this glass of 
self-scrutiny is to put oneself, voluntarily, among the culturally under- 
privileged. The way in which Czvilta stands alone is a sad commentary 
on. our lack of desire to know ourselves, but the fact that it exists at all 
is a hopeful sign. In an editorial noticing its second birthday, Sinisgalli 
said of Civilta delle Macchine: 

Something does seem to have happened, and through our agency too. 
Technologists look with greater sympathy on artists, philosophers, and 
exotics generally; while critics, poets, writers, and artists come with less 
diffidence to the factory door and the shipyard gate. We have tried to 
reduce to reasonable dimensions both the myth of machinery and the 
myth of creative fantasy. 

—Third Programme 
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HE law of evidence contains a particularly, obediniae rie 
concerning secrets of state. The Crown has always had the 
prerogative of preventing evidence being given in court on the 
ground that it would be contrary to the public interest. 


nh ae 88 Obviously a private litigant cannot expect to be given access to im- 


portant state secrets—the plans of an aircraft, for example, or the 


_ minutes of a cabinet meeting—merely because he wishes to use them as’ 


evidence in his action against someone. This is a case where the public 


“interest has to override private interests. But the problem is how far the 
_ public interest ought to go, for the government often refuses to disclose 


documents which seem to be of very little importance, and there comes 
a point where the hardship to the litigant outweighs the claims of 
- secrecy. There is a difficult question of drawing the line, and I will give 
some examples which fall on either side of it. 


/ 


- Case Arising out of the Thetis Disaster _ 
The leading modern case arose out of the disaster to the sabeiarine 
Thetis in 1939. The submarine sank during her trials with the loss of 


ninety-nine men. Many of their dependants brought actions for negli- _ 


gence against Messrs. Cammell, Laird and Co., who had-built the sub- 
marine, and a test case was taken to the House of Lords. In the ordinary 


course the plaintiffs had called on Messrs. Cammell, Laird to produce 


certain papers which would be important in the case. "Among these were 


the contract with the Admiralty for the hull and machinery, letters — 


- about the submarine’s trim, and reports on the ship after she had been 
salvaged. The Admiralty at. once intervened to prevent these papers 
- being disclosed, and the question before the House of Lords was whether 


the Admiralty’s action was lawful. Their lordships held that it was, — 
and that they could not question an ‘affidavit of Mr. Alexander, then 


First Lord of the Admiralty, stating that disclosure would be against 


_ the public interest. So the papers were never seen by the plaintiffs, — 


and I believe that they recovered no damages. Of course, it does not 


. - follow that they would have succeeded if they had seen the papers; but 


it is at least possible that they could have proved their case.if they had 


_ been able to see the evidence, and that their private interests were thus — 
sacrificed to the needs of secrecy. 


No one, I think, would quarrel ie the principle that national 

_ defence must override personal rights in a case like this. It was divulged 

_. after the war that the Thetis class of submarines had a new type of 
torpedo tube which could fire backwards as well as forwards, and that 

_ this was still secret in 1942, when the test case came on—and further- 

_ more we were then in the middle of the war. So this was a case where 
‘the Crown’s action seemed necessary and proper. _ 

But on the legal side the Thetis case well iihueseeaees two points. 
First, the proceedings were not against the Crown at all but against 
Messrs. Cammell, Laird. This shows that the Crown can put a ban on 
the disclosure of evidence in any action, even an action between two 

private parties. Once the Crown enters its claim, and the affidavit of 
the appropriate Minister is produced, it is the judge’s duty to refuse 


__\to admit the evidence, even if the party who wants to use it already 


has it in his possession. The second point, which lies at the heart of 
the whole subject, is that the judge has no power to question whether 
the claim of privilege is justified or not; if the Minister affirms that in 
his (the Minister’s) opinion it is against the public interest that the 
evidence should be produced, that is the end of the matter. This is a 
‘the province of judges is 
to decide questions of law, and they dislike being asked to investigate 
questions of executive policy—those are the preserve of Ministers — 
responsible to parliament. No judge will willingly say that it is or is not _ 
against the national interest that some official information should be 
disclosed. As Lord Parker of Waddington once said, ‘Those who are 
responsible for the national security must be the sole judges of what 
‘the national security requires ’. 

This is all very true, but everyone knows that if the government is 
given power in the form of a blank cheque it can~hardly resist the 


temptation to overdraw. To the official mind it may well seem a duty 


By H. Ww. R. WADE. 


to give “te pie interest -the ‘eene of every | 
so things get taken to extremes. ‘Let me take an 
uid ae two _— ago. At man Sage ices 


‘morning, when the cubicle doors had been unlocked and 1 


he sued the Home Office, as the prison authority, for their 


‘unfortunate victim of the convict’s attack. But, it being the law 
‘they could do. Ase 


in the Thetis case Lord Simon said Si it 


= as” witnesses. ie am nak 
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be a “mental hdetesieet ane: racoerdingiy he was = 


back was turned, this convict suddenly attacked Ellis and s 
violent blows on the back of the head. Ellis was ‘serioush 


he alleged) in failing to keep this dangerous man ‘under - prope 


‘The whole question was whether the prison authorities had reaso1 
to know that he might be violent. This depended on the reports m: 
on him by the police and by the medical orderlies who kept him und 
. observation. Ellis therefore applied to see these papers, but the Hom 


Office refused to disclose any of them on the ground that to do so. 
be contrary to the public interest. The result was that Ellis was 
without any means of getting his case on to its legs, ¢ and it is ne sur 


prising that he lost it. 


Why it should be contrary to ne davtnniat interest to cicaveale ‘routizi 
reports on a convict was more than some of the judges could under 
stand. Although their hands were tied by the Home Office veto, they dic 


express considerable uneasiness at the lengths to which Crown privileg 


was being stretched. One ought not to take a narrow view of th 


‘national interest, and it is surely more in the national interest that al 


unfortunate person should be able to enforce his legal rights than tha 


every kind of official document, unimportant as well as important 


should be made a jealously guarded secret. 
Mr. Justice Devlin said at the trial that aces privilege wa 


becoming a serious obstruction to justice, and that all: the cases h 


had encountered were cases where no one suggested that the publi 
interest would really be injured by disclosing the actual papers sought 
The trouble was ree privilege was claimed for whole classes o 
documents, because the officials who used them thought that they shouk 


‘be kept secret one and all. Similar claims have often been made by 


other government departments, for example, in respect of medica 
reports on soldiers. In the Winchester prison case one of the document 
which the Home Office had at first refused to produce was a witness 
account of the attack, made at the time, which the winess: wanted t 


_refer to to refresh his memory during cross-examination. After som 


discussion at the trial, and reference back to the Home Office, thi 


. paper was eventually produced, and was found (in Lord Justic 


Sic sees s eS to contain nothing | which ‘could affect ‘the publi 


‘think it aaa have harmed _ the public interest to Tet the plaistiff: se 
the police reports, or at Jeast an abstract of them. All through the 


case the judges clearly felt great uneasiness at the extreme claim 
made by the Home Office, and at their powerlessness to iit th 


w tha 


the department is sole judge of beter res. there was has 


‘Clnins Privilege set > <2 
There is at present no legal cone to ‘preven. Cie rivileg 
oe stretched from i its Bed spires for oe of nationa 


an affidavit partis ee ae 


privilege merely because the departm 
papers produced, for example beca 
or provoke claims for compensat i 


$e eee official aay gs Pes a MEgises to eeae 


t Wolo is likely to regard ‘the public interest’ as the same thing 


as his department’s policy. But a denial of justice to an individual is” 


also a disaster to the public interest. Hard cases are bound to occur so 

_ Jong as it is no one’s business to argue the case for the private person 
whose rights may ip effect be expropriated by the claim of privilege. 

_ What seems to be needed is a procedure by which the departmental 

desire for secrecy and the hardship which it will inflict on the citizen 

can be weighed in the balance by a responsible person who is not 

tempted to let the department have everything its own way. The law 

- did, at one time, provide effectively for this by making it the judge’s 

duty, if he suspected abuse of the privilege, to call for the documents 

and satisfy himself that the claim was proper. This was laid down 

by a decision of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in 1931 

in a case from South Australia, where some wheat which the State 

_ government was storing for the plaintiff under a marketing scheme had, 

as he alleged, been eaten by mice. The State government claimed 


privilege for all the reports and correspondence in its possession, in 


all 1,892 documents. The Judicial Committee remitted the case to 
the Supreme Court of South Australia, with directions to examine 
the documents and strong hints that they should disallow the claim 
of privilege. Exactly how the mice got into the wheat could hardly 
be a very vital secret. But this encouraging decision was disapproved 
by the House of Lords in the Thetis case, despite the fact that two 
of their lordships had also sat in the case from Australia. This reversal 
of judicial policy has given unfettered power back to the government. 


The Crown and a Divorce Case 

_ Two further cases, both decided this year, have attracted notice. 
The first was a divorce case, in which a soldier’s wife charged him 
with cruelty and he denied the charge. Before the marriage came to 
grief, efforts to save it were made by the Soldiers’, Sailors’ and 

_ Airmen’s Families Association, and the reports of the Association’s 
representative were obviously valuable evidence as to the rights and 
wrongs of the case. The wife issued subpoenas ‘calling for production 
of these reports and also for the attendance of the representative as 
a witness. The Secretary of State for War thereupon issued a certificate 
stating that it would be contrary to the public interest not only to 

| disclose the reports but-to allow the representative to give evidence in 
the box. Mr. Justice Sachs allowed the first claim but rejected the 
second. The representative therefore gave evidence in court, and the 
learned judge remarked afterwards that he could see no reason for 
the Crown’s wish to prevent it. 

This partial success on the wife’s part does not, I think, mean 
that the Crown cannot prevent oral evidence being given about secret 
matters: it means only that the Crown’s privilege is not so wide as 
to stop a witness being called at all. If the Minister had given a precise 
certificate saying that it would be against the public interest for the 


witness to answer any questions about this, that, or the other subject, 


it would have been the judge’s duty to prevent such questions or 
answers. For plainly the protection given to state secrets would be 
useless if the details could be extracted from a witness in the witness- 
box; there must be some effective way of stopping disclosure by word 
of mouth as well as disclosure on paper. The only difference with a 
live witness is that he has to be controlled on the spot, and the Crown 
must therefore have a representative in court who can- intervene to 
' prevent unseemly revelations. The Crown’s attempt to get round this 
difficulty by prohibiting the witness from testifying at all was held 
_ by the judge to be unjustified. 

The other recent case was a libel action brought by a lady who had 
been a Justice of the Peace against the chairman of the local bench. 
_ He had, she said, libelled her in correspondence with the Lord Chan- 

~ cellor’s ‘Department, in making certain observations about her fitness 
for her duties. The Lord Chancellor successfully claimed privilege for 
__all these _communications, and for various oral statements as well. The 
_. official view was that it was of great importance that persons consulted 
__ by the aed Chancellor about the conduct of Justices should be able 
__ to give their opinions with complete frankness and in perfect confidence. 

_ As a matter of fact some of the papers had already been quoted in 

7 ‘House of Lords and published in Hansard. But all these were 
yerth ss ruled out as evidence in the action, which was unsuccessful. 

je interest of these last two cases is that they can be compared 
presage heads of privilege in cases which have nothing 
ere the Crown. The ordinary law of evidence, as it operates 
fe come sometimes allows, privilege, though it is 


narrowly restricted. For example, no one can be compelled to reveal . 
what has passed between him an ang his legal adviser; the same applies 
to all communications between ‘husband and wife; and (which is 
particularly in point for the soldier’s divorce case) complete privilege is 
given to communications with anyone who is attempting to reconcile 
the parties to a marriage. Thus the ordinary law recognises that there 
are some confidential relationships where more harm than good would 
be done by allowing litigants to pry into them. 


Allowing Whitehall to Act as It Likes 

But one always comes back to the great point of difference: a private 
litigant claiming privilege must satisfy the judge that he is entitled to 
it, and that he fits into one of the few recognised cases. There are 
detailed rules and precedents, and the judge will examine every claim 
to make sure that it is strictly according to law. But the Crown is 
allowed to be a law unto itself, and questions which may have important 
repercussions on the rights of private persons are decided without any 
real legal control. I do not really think that the blame lies at the 
doors of Whitehall, but rather in the system which allows Whitehall to 
act just as it likes. It would be a miracle if such a system did not 
produce grievances from time to time. But can anything be done 
about it? The two essentials, as it seems to me, are that the Crown 
*should have the decisive word in the last resort, but that before the 
decisive word is*said the party who will suffer from the claim of 
privilege should have his side of the case properly taken into account. 
The right person to do that is a judge, not a government official. And 
I see no reason why the Crown should not disclose to the judge (though 
not necessarily to the other party or any other person) either the docu- 
ments themselves or at least enough about them to enable the judge 
to exercise his judgement. If they were deadly secrets, a general hint 
to the judge would be enough. But if they were routine reports on 
a prisoner’s health, why should the judge not see them, as the Privy 
Council directed in the case from South Australia? The documents 
need not be shown to the parties, and there would be no need for the 
court to sit in camera. Sittings in camera really offer no solution, since 
it may be just as objectionable to disclose secrets to private litigants 
and their legal advisers as to the public at large. 

The crucial question, of course, is what should happen if the judge 
and the Crown disagreed. In the United States, where there is a 
strong tradition against allowing untrammelled powers, judges have on 
occasion rejected pleas of privilege and have even ordered departmental 
files to be produced for inspection. The American practice seems to 
vary, but at least it recognises the same principle as the Privy Council 
applied in the case from Australia, that the judge ought to have some 
independent authority and not be left powerless if the government 
elects to claim privilege. One is naturally tempted to suggest that 


« the judge should have the last word in unimportant matters, for example 


the cases of the mice in the wheat and the aggressive prisoner at 
Winchester. But what is important or unimportant may depend on 
ministerial policy, and it would be difficult for a judge to draw the 
line in a borderline case. That is the weakness of the suggestion which 
has been made in the United States, that the judge’s ruling should be 
final in matters other than defence and international diplomacy. 


French Practice 

When it comes to the point, therefore, I hesitate to go so far as the 
Privy Council and allow the judge to override the Crown. For in the 
last resort it must be for Ministers of the Crown to hold the keys to 
the secret places of government. But so much could be done before 
the last resort is reached. If the judge could form and express his 
own opinion on the merits, this would make the departments more 
circumspect in making claims; for otherwise judicial animadversions 
would lead to an outcry. In France, I believe, there is such a system, 
although the court there actually orders disclosure and waits to see 
whether the department obeys—which it does not always do. That 
rather undignified result would be avoided if the judge merely declared 
his opinion without making an order. The effect should be healthy, 
and should give private litigants more justice than they sometimes get 
at present.—Third Programme 


The latest volume of The British Museum Quarterly, price 5s., contains 
among other things an article on ‘the first illustrated and dated edition 
of the Marseillaise’ and an article on the drawings of Francis Barlow 
(1626-1704), who produced packs of playing cards dealing with the 
Rump Parliament, the Popish Plot, the Rye House Plot, and Monmouth’s 
Rebellion. These and other articles are excellently illustrated. 
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NEWS DIARY 


August 24-30 


Wednesday, August 24 


Governor-General of the Sudan has talks 
in Cairo with the Egyptian Prime 
Minister. The Sudan Government tries to 
persuade the mutineers in the south .to 
surrender 


French Government. announces that it will 
recall over 50,000 men to the colours 
because of the situation in North Africa 


General Council of T.U.C. decides to ask 
Government for an enquiry into coal 
distribution 


Thursday, August 25 


A committee of the French Government 
under the chairmanship of the Prime 
Minister ‘meets’ representatives» of . the 
Moroccan Nationalist Party at Aix-les- 
Bains 


The Confederation of Engineering and 
Shipbuilding Unions ‘seeks substantial = : 
wage increases for 3,000,000 workers. : Soe aes OS : : : So Ses oe : 
The National Union of Agricultural Last week many rebel tribesmen who took part in the recent riots in Morocco surrendered to the 


Workers asks for a minimum wage of £7 French authorities. This photograph was taken during the ceremonial surrender on August 26 of 
a week tribes who took part in the massacre at Qued Zem; the tribesmen’s wives are holding white flags 


Friday, August 26 


M. Grandval, Resident General in Morocco, 
leaves Rabat for Paris, The Sultan of 
Morocco denies his intention to retire 

Leaders of the Greek Orthodox Church in 
Cyprus demand. self-determination 

Mr. Dulles, U.S. Secretary of State, speaks 


in Washington about the American atti- 
tude to the Middle East 


Saturday, August 27 


The Prime Minister in a speech at Warwick 
discusses the economic outlook 


The British Government welcomes the U.S. 
proposals for guaranteeing the boundaries 
between the Arab States and Israel against 
ageression 

Mr.- Bill Pickering of Bloxwich swims 
Channel from England to France in the 
record time of fourteen hours, six minutes 


Sunday, August 28 


Army mutineers in Sudan agree to surrender 4g 
Detail of 


French Cabinet meets to discuss situation in - 
Morocco oe Be Se Butler-Bor 
M J i Victoria 2 
Se harag hea ee een and A scene from the Glyndebourne Opera Company’s production of Verdi’s ‘ Falstaff’? which is being now on vi 
performed at the King’s Theatre, Edinburgh, during the Festival Bowdo 


Monday, August 29 = ‘ . : : aces Re Mee ~ ; ead 


Major Salem, Egyptian Méinister for 
National Guidance, is granted leave of 
absence and his duties are taken over by 
Prime Minister ° 


Meetings of Disarmament Sub-Committee 
resumed in New York 


Conference on future of Cyprus opens in ¥ ii 
London AR She {2280 REI, 


TEASER RIG 


Tuesday, August 30 


On sixth day of clashes at Gaza U.S. Secre- 
tary of State announces that he has ap- 
pealed to both sides not to use force 

Postmaster-General makes statement about 
radio interference and steps to deal with it 


State of emergency extended to whole of A view of Gilbert White’s home, ‘The Wakes ’, at Selborne, Hampshire, which has been aeehoree and is to bel 
Algeria I public as a museum.and library on September 6 - ~ >a 
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On August 23 an English Electric Canberra jet air- 
craft flew from London to New York and back on 
the same day. Captain John Hackett, the pilot, is 
seen facing American” newsreel cameras while the 
aircraft was being refuelled at New York 


A party of 150 foreign scientists (delegates at the récent conference in Geneva 

on the peaceful uses of atomic energy) visited the atomic energy research station 

at Harwell, Berkshire, last week. They are seen leaving the new thermal reactor 

which is under construction. Among the visitors were more than thirty from 
the Soviet Union and other east European countries 


hircealt Directs Reon 


ry on the fourteenth-century ‘Two jewelled monstrances which are among the 
ich has been acquired by the treasures of Westminster Cathedral now on view for 
useum, London, where it is the first time (in the sacristy): the one on the left is 
had been in Colonel Butler-  seventeenth-century Flemish; the other is modern 
se before the Reformation and was specially made for the cathedral 


The twenty-second National Radio Show opened at Earls Court, London, on 
August 26: this photograph shows radar plotters at work in the aircraft 
direction room on the Royal Navy stand 


Left: two rhinoceroses at Bristol Zoo welcoming their daily cold shower 
during last week’s hot weather 
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a & iehe seem to be obvious: 


thus: 
_ step away from nature toward artifice 


_ geniously as she can. As for Balzac, 


_-Lavater than by the doctrine of 
original sin, he saw in fashions an~ 
excellent mode of self-expression, a 
complete language at the disposal. of 


could affront the world boldly. 


of Samson ahd Absalom prove. 


“By PIERRE. SCHNEIDER > 


OU need he’ combined efforts of a number of ee to 
. produce a beautiful dress or an attractive hat: designers, 
people to execute the designs, but, above all, philosophers 
or better still, theologians. The prosperity of Balmain or 


ra i Dicr can be traced back directly to the Fall of Man: In pre-apple 
_ days, Adam and Eve lived naked in paradise. Without going back so 
_ far, we may safely affirm that fashions are like delicate, fragile roses: 

to thrive, they need a support which will give them strength to resist 
the blows of the world. If France today is the arbiter of fashions, it 
_ is because Balzac, Baudelaire, Mallarmé, and a few others have 
* provided la mode with its titles of nobility, by stating the higher. 
seriousness hidden under its frivolous exterior, by formulating the 
lasting metaphysics of that most 


ephemeral of all things: the outward 
appearance of a Parisian woman. 

- Baudelaire’s baSic argument ran 
since man is naturally evil, any 


is a step forward; and so, let woman 
dress and make herself up as in- 


more marked by the pseudo-sciences 
of physiognomy popularised by 


individual character. With such 
guarantors, couturiers and milliners 


Hairdressing, surprisingly enough, 
has not yet found its advocates, 


importance as costume, so the stories 


_ Indeed, hair is a form of custume; witness the eo of Lady Godiva. 
‘Whatever the reason, it has, over the last few decades, taken such 
importance that haute coiffure is at present hardly less essential in an 
peberet woman’s life than haute couture. It is high time, therefore, apat 
_ we looked into it. 

“What gave coiffure its sudden impetus? No doubt, such fruits BY the — 


Industrial Revolution as the ‘perm’ and the ‘set’ had a part in it, 
the fundamental precepts of the trade. ‘Thé women must be at our 
feet’, one of them said to me. And from all I received the same ~ 


but even more, the fact that fashion was not only constantly accelerating 
its pace, but also looking for new realms to conquer. The role of 
economic factors was decisive in this development: mass-production 
requires the perpetual renewal of markets; fashion is the aesthetic 
_ justification of this renewal. Until recently, it had been applied solely 
to things put on the human body. But the question inevitably arose: 

_ what about the body itself? Hate coiffure was born the day when it 
was realised that the scalp was-the only part of the human anatomy 
- capable of assimilating at once the fluctuations of fashion. Now, locks 
shrink or lengthen as do skirts. One year, every woman in Paris will 


‘ sport a bleached curl; the next, a windblown or shorn-poodle look. 
_ She will, in turn, resemble a horse viewed from the rear, Marlon 
* Brando, or a Florentine page-boy. 


Who sets the fashion in hair styles? At first glance, the answer 
the dozen or so super-coiffeurs who serve 


_ Paris’ most elegant women. We might point out though, without running - 


: _ the risk of being accused of splitting hairs, that while the coiffure 


“makes ’ the women, they make the coiffeur by declaring that in his 


hands resides the je ne sais quoi that singularises them as well as him. 


In short, it is as if fashion, passing beauty, were a transcendental entity, 


whose metamorphoses are determined by superior unfathomable powers, 


a like those which regulate the migrations of birds, Are they biological — 


rhythms? Divine interventions? One point is certain: they are utterly — 
mysterious. All we can say is that the elegant women and the successful 


(dh Cuan 


* 
eg 


coffe are dae who seize the intangible foal which, hovers in 


the air and render it concrete. — 


And so, without inquiring further into the nature Of that ‘essence | 


which cannot be defined, we can safely say that female heads are the — 


raw material on which the stamp of immaterial. beauty i is imprinted by 
the hair-stylists. Not all hedds, of course: a certain number of privileged — 


ones set the tone, whereupon the others follow, much as Teprodustiaasay 


carry the familiar features of priceless masterpieces into the ‘most — 
modest homes. The women to whom these heads belong are career — 


dedicated to the cult of fashion and beauty. The common mortal cannot. 


easily ue the ris sieaa assumed in their minds by tomorrow’s game . - 
~ of canasta, tonight’s dinner-party, and 


ee - Thursday’s ball Likewise, the im- 


gown or a coiffure escapes him. And 


lence of the hair-do becomes: a matter 


petually — threatened: by wind, 
Sleep, by rain, by love. — 


= 


stylist who, in the strictest sense can 
“is the wife of a duke or of an indus- 
trial magnate, the minute she enters 


} personal freedom and will. She may 


be asked to leave. She will be bullied, 


soieee insulted, maltreated, and charged exorbitant prices—but she 
will swallow every humiliation. humbly. And when her turn comes at 


last, let her not say: ‘I want my hair done this way’. All she will 
achieve thereby is a cold stare from the maestro and the reply, ‘ Am I 


the coiffeur, Madame, or are you?’ And if she insists, she will be asked ‘ 


to go elsewhere. 
The power of the grand coiffeur must be absolute : that is one of 


answer: ‘On their knees!’ ‘Slaves! ’, ‘Sheep!’ To achieve this 


_ tyranny, various means are used. Usually, the salon reminds one of a 


mense role played in their lives by = 


_~yet the daily existence of these ladies _ 
requires unceasing concentration and 
constantly skirts tragedy. The excel- _ 


wait hours, * sometimes, without sO 
Sock as daring to utter a meek pro- - 
‘test, for in that case she might well 


ati 


-women, models, actresses, but - chiefly ladies of leisure, exclusively A: 


yy . of life and death, and it is per-— 
by 
‘Asa result, the power of the fais . 
make the woman of the world win or _ 
- lose face, is boundless. Whether she 


the salon de coiffure she forsakes all. 


4 


i 


clinic. The customers are made to feel like patients who have entrusted _ 
their lives to a physician. They are forced to wear overalls much like — 


the uniform of hospital inmates. 


physician. His assistants do the secondary chores: the 


washing, dyeing, ‘ permanenting ’, drying, and so on. He only intervenes 


at the decisive moment of cutting and dressing the hair. Admiring 


assistants then surround him. With crisp commands, he asks for the 


scalpel—I mean the scissors. His gestures are quick and precise as he 
operates dexterously. And when he says at last: 
it is as if he were telling her, ‘ You’re saved! ’ 


A certain amount of originality, of mystery, customarily accompanies 


‘ Voila, Madame!” 


The coiffeur behaves like the head- 


any display of authority: the meditative silence, the ritual gestures, 


Certain hair-stylists, by their exaggerated eccentricity, have sought to 


convey the impression of authority. ‘There was one who obtained quite — 


a success in London by operating blindfold on a stage ‘until, the day 


when the hood came off and it appeared that he was no better when — 
he had use of his eyes. Another adopted the genre ‘ mew iz 
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Spotsylvania Coy ; 
| These green defiles through the green 

And tangked chaparral — 
i many fiercely run attacks — 
Sia Rang with the rebel yell, 
Where Hill, where Longstreet got their SAS 

_ Where Stonewall ‘Jackson iy! bis 
- Detaled piiccaiaks stand 

Bitter. with fear of death; 
~ They hone to principle the ‘edge 


€ ate 


bitin on That ripped out the rich depth; 
lee eee: SF _ Offering countries to. that knife et 
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Two: Poems 


And since money is a base substance, commerce hides bet a 
Most coiffeurs like to present themselves as artists, in fact hint obscurely 
at some artistic vocation in their past,, abandoned along the way. 
Brushes, combs, pins? Tools, mere tools toward an exalted end! One of — 
them told me that he goes three times a week to the home. of a well- — 
_known film actress to study her hair-do for her next film. ‘I’m still. 
at the sketching stage’, he said, with an air of agony that reminded me 
of Cézanne. Another speaks of ‘capillary aesthetics ’, of approximating ¢ ‘40 x 
the absolute, hidden in the sub-conscious or supra- conscious, by 
transcending the patient (meaning, I suppose, that you pay strictly no 
attention to her desires) and himself (signifying, perhaps, that you do ne 
not consider yourself responsible for failures). All weigh the relative 
importance of genius and talent, of inspiration and technique. : 
Naturally, there are a few jarring notes at times in this noble per- 
formance. You cannot take such a dizzying step up the social ladder — 
without some slips. The urbanity of these men somehow reminds us of ears 
that of a butler. Their appearance always says, ‘Parc Monceau’, their © “7/2 
_ speech occasionally’ stumbles into ‘ Belleville, They are then like the <.Gcae 
lovely princess in Perrault’s tale, who spat snakes when she opened her 
mouth. In all justice, however, one should add that such incongruities = 
shock no one, probably because, the sensitivity of their customers being : 
of the same order as that of the hairdressers, they pass unnoticed. There 
lies the real key to their success: they who are, in every way, the 
masters of appearance, cater for a world that lacks being and hence 
must depend on seeming, a world where appearance has taken the place _ 7 
of essence, and’ where, in contradiction with the old proverb which — 
affirms that Phabit ne fait pas le moine, clothes do make the man. And 
- so it is all for the best, and we should be grateful to these men and to 
these women, for, out of their commerce of apusion, € grows wires 
‘Sweetest illusion of all. —Third Programme. 
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Or fia scrub-oak and chinquapin 

Matted with trumpet-vines, ; 

Cutting, yet fitting, natural growth, 
Accepts as it defines. 
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* Rappahannock and Rapidan, 
_ The rivers of that war, — 
' Wash the fierce brilliances to peace 
‘Through life and metaphor. 
Red cedars lean across their flow; 
Free people tread their shore.’ 
ROBERT CONQUEST 
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Suma 
“The pines still hold their hostile poses, 
and the sea looks cold. 
‘The walls of a horde of later houses 


are furred with mould. 
‘How old the new towns are, how very old! 


Prince Genji was lucky in his age. 
How cheerless a present exile here! 
The silence of the common page, or rage 
Of chophouse gossip, under too clear a neon 
_ . the eyes soon blear, 
hiking at nights, where can a drunk recline? 
—in this shrinking cage 
_ Not long the Shining One, where even 
@ .__ the fireflies repine. 
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HE Courtauld pictures that are permanently on loan to the 
Tate Gallery have been joined until the beginning of October 
by several more, and also by a few paintings from the collection 
of Mr. R. A. Butler. One of the consequences of these loans is 
that for the next few weeks the Tate can regale us with groups of 
thirteen paintings by Cézanne, eight by Seurat, and seven by Van Gogh. 
The display of cemsnnes is enough | to make even the artist’s. most 
seasoned devotees feel 
all the flutterings of 
first love. These  pic- 
tures look . more 
wonderful- than _ one 
has ever seen them 
look before, not~only 
because of the ex- 
ceptional sensibility 
and discernment with 
which they have been 
hung, so that each 
gives. something — to 
the next, but also 
because. the newish 
terre verte covering 
on ‘the walls © of 
Gallery X XI provides 
a background _ that 
does Cézanne justice. 
And not- only 
Cézanne, but also van 
Gogh and ~ Matisse, 
who are the other 
principal contributors 
to a room which cur- 
rently presents a spec- 
tacle— one which, 
alas, must be ephem- 
eral— worth — going 
a long way to see. 
The Seurats are in 
Gallery XXII, where 
they fill a wall the 
centre of which is retained by its usual occupant, ‘Une Baignade, 
Asniéres’. Incidentally, would it not be a good thing for the Tate 
to restore to us the distant view we used to enjoy, 
walked through Gallery XXV, of the ‘Baignade’ framed in the 
doorway -leading to Gallery XXII? At present this vista is rudely 
interrupted by sculptures aligned down the middle of Gallery XXV. 
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* Still Life with Gingerpot II’ 
visit to Paris: 


Surely the Tate, which has been doing so much lately to improve the 
arrangement of its galleries, ought to do better by its most important 


single possession? It is not even as if the sculptures in Gallery XXV’ 
were, purely from their own point of view, well shown. A Manzi and 
a Pevsner which do not really need to be seen from every point of view 
have been placed in the middle of the room, whereas a Picasso bronze, 
which does, is pushed back against a wall. As to the Giacometti 
‘Pointing Man’, it is impossible to say whether it gains anything from 
being in just the place where it can best spoil our view of the Seurat, 
since, wherever it is put, it will always look absurd and (no pun is 
intended) pointless so long as it remains on a plinth which lifts it two 
or three feet from the ground. ¢ 

I fear that I must go on in this carping way about matters of arrange- 
ment in discussing the Whitechapel Art Gallery’s timely and valuable 
exhibition of Mondrian. In the first place, was the music really néces- 
sary? The mixture, emerging through a loudspeaker, of a grinding 
of Brandenburgs and a beating-out of boogies only re-creates an 
embarrassingly dated Alec Templeton-ish atmosphere. Are we: really 
helped to understand a man’s paintings by listening whil8t looking at 
them to the kind of music he played on the gramophone whilst paint- 
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, by Piet Mondrian (1872-1944), painted in 1911 during: the artist’s first 
from the retrospective exhibition at the Whitechapel Art Gallery £ 


as Wwe- 


the most impressive on this showing seems to me to be Anthony 


ing them? Would it not be advisable, by the same token, to smoke 
the same brand of cigarettes as he did, or even to prepare ourselves for — 
the contemplation of his pictures by eating whatever breakfast cereal 
he used to take before beginning the day’s work? 

The hanging of some of the pictures is also open to criticism. Along — 
the end-wall of the gallery several of the later canvases are hung all in 
a line and without much space between them. Now, these paint- 
ings are anything but © 
the serenely _ static 
things which one 
might expect designs 
made entirely of rect- — 
angles to be. On the ~ 
contrary, by ‘compari- — 
son even a Delacroix — 
seems calm. The 
straight black lines 
appear to shuttle to — 
and fro, turn here and 
there, bend and un- 
bend, and their points 
of intersection wink — 
at us like neon-lights 
till spots are dancing — 
in front of our eyes. 
At the same time, all ~ 
this violent move- 
ment is kept under 
control by the artist’s — 
exquisite judgement — 
of proportions. The — 
control is lost,- how-" 
-ever, on the end-wall — 
at Whitechapel, _be- 
cause the pictures are 
hung in such a way 
that the activity of - 
a each impinges on that 
of the next. The 
result is a chaos that 
could hardly be more— 
foreign to Mondrian’s almost grotesquely ordered mind. 

Hanging of this kind, in fact, is a betrayal of Mondrian. The essen-_ 
tial thing about him was his utopianism. He sought to create an art as 
hygienically free from tragic conflict as the Scandinavian social demo- — 
cracies are sometimes said to be. Tragedy has always been considered — 
the supreme manifestation of art: Mondrian’s great desire was to 
purify art of tragic feeling. But this will to clean up art was only one 
side of his utopianism. The other side was his desire to make the whole 
world look a better place—the next best thing to making it be a better 
place. The principles of design manifest in his paintings were intended _ 
to operate in the applied arts—as, indeed, they have—and, this being 
so, there is surely no field of applied art in which they ought to be 
more active than that of hanging an exhibition of his own paintings. — 
If this is the case, the paintings should not be close together, equidis- 
tant, and at a uniform height. 

In contrast, the I.C.A.’s interesting and enterprising exhibition of 
‘New Sculptors and Painter-Sculptors’ is a model of arrang 
unconventional without being cranky, and remarkably successful ir | 
avoiding an effect of overcrowding among exhibits which, on paper, 
would certainly seem too numerous for the dimensions of this gallery. 
The outstanding offering by a ‘ painter-sculptor’ is a personnage W 
mixed Oceanic forebears by William Scott. Of the ‘new 
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whose hideous and rather silly ‘Man Holding his Foot’ (picl 
his toes?) reveals, besides the influence of Picasso and Henry 
a sheer sculptural power ij of rare ease rife ee 
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Portrait of H. G. Wells 

~ Sir,—Mr. St. John Ervine’s oie ¢ H. G. 
Wells (Tue LisTENER, August 25) will seem 
out of balance to many people, as it does to me. 
I once went to him for advice when I felt there 


was nobody else I could consult. I knew him 


but little then. I wrote to him and he wired: 
* Come tonight’, We dined together. He was 
wise and practical with the knowledge and sym- 
pathy of a man who 
suffered. I never, persona 
generous. 
I had tea with him three months before he 
died. Already he had been near death but had 
temporarily recovered. He was a shrunken edition 
of the old .puckish, combative genius, but 
flashes were coming out of him. We talked of 
the inability of the creative artist to remain 
within the ranks of a political party. He said: 
Yes, you can work with a party for an ad hoc 
reason, but you can’t remain there. They like 
'toe-ers of the line; they shout ‘Eyes Right or 

Left’, but you cannot turn your head at a com- 

mand, and thus... 

Once a writer, always a writer, you start about 
three years old and leave Behind an unfinished 
manuscript. 

*We spoke of the Victory Feats He hadn’t 
lost his bite. He said: 

Those who win wars are the dead .and the 
wounded. The dead. can’t parade, and the 
wounded usually don’t wish to or cannot. But 
those who’ve come back from America or out of 
their provincial hideouts—they like to think they 
won the war. 

He was remarkably lively and cheerful for a 
sick man ‘of seventy-nine. His moustache was 
much wispier but his thin hair had remained 
dark and the texture of his skin fine. He ate a 
better tea than I did and rose to come to the 
door with me. We shook hands and: he patted 
my arm. I said I should ring him up in a while 
and find out how he was. ‘ You'll find me here ’, 
he said, ‘one foot in the grave, one a waving 
about ’.—Yours, etc., 

London, S.E.3 ie ie Hopson 


Sir,—In the days of my youth ‘de mortuis 
nil nisi bonum’ was an adage accepted by. all 


» found him less than 


educated people and by some others; today it is - 


powerless to protect reputations. How easily we 
forget the benefits a man has conferred on his 
generation; only his faults make attractive read- 
ing; Coleridge was very far-seeing when he 
wrote ‘To be the best is but the fewest faults to 


have’. 

__ Mr. St. Satie Ervine is a greatly gifted critic, 
but as a portrait painter his picture of Wells 
lacks balance. I met H.G. for the first time in 
the *nineties, at the Idlers Club, and our friend- 
ship lasted to the end; through long years we 
were neighbours, so that I had many opportuni- 
ties for close observation. 

- Now I can declare without fear of informed 
ertesdicaict that he was open-hearted, open- 
handed, and generous, that there was no real 
malice in his criticism of contemporaries, no 
overmastering jealousy of the success of other 
men. Rona his hospitable table and under the 


s both triumphed and | 
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was a witness of the Rie ee and greatness of 
‘ELG; association with him was one of life’s 
prizes. ~ 

Must this greatness be forgotten because of 
his limitations? Who among those who have 
come after can take his place? Surely it is better 
to be grateful for what he was than to complain 


' because he might have been nearer to the ideal of 


his critics. Who among them can show a com- 
parable achievement ?—Yours, etc., 
ham S. L. BENSUSAN 


Sir,—As two friends of H. G- Wells we pro- 
test against the distortion of his character and 
personality by Mr. St. John Ervine (THE 
LISTENER, August 25). He says not one word 
about H.G. as a prophet—far truer than G. B. 
Shaw—whose prophecies we see materialising; 
not one word about H.G.’s great History of the 
World; not one word of appreciation of the 
brilliance’ and clarity of colour and writing in 
his visionary works which are still read by mil- 
lions; emphasis on greyness and failure which 
only developed toward the end and were due to 
iliness. 

Our H. G. Wells was not in the least like this 
distortion of Mr. St. John Ervine. He claims to 
have been honoured by H.G.’s friendship, and 
strangely dishonours him.—Yours, etc., 

; Marie C. STOPES 

Portland Bill Avro MANHATTAN 

Sir,—‘ Sociology ’, 


as Mr. St, John Ervine 
so rightly observes (THE LISTENER, August 25), 
“was the ruin of Wells’. The first victim of 
Wells’ obsession was, of course, his comic muse, 
but an immolation even more tragic was that of 
his extraordinary powers of poetic evocation, 
which Mr. St. John Ervine appears to have 
overlooked in his emphasis on Wells as a comic 
writer. : 

Such. stories. as The Time Machine, The 
Apple, Mr. Skelmersdale in Fairyland, A Dream 
of Armageddon, and The Door in the Wall, 
contain touches so unmistakable that no one 
can doubt that H. G. Wells possessed the 
authentic poetic vision. Perhaps it is in the last- 
mentioned story, with its successful politician 
haunted by an elusive garden, and by dreams of 
a beauty incompatible with the world of actua- 
lity, that we come closest to the basic conflict in 
Wells’ nature—that between classic and roman- 
tic elements.— Yours, etc., 


London, S.E.22 EDWARD FRANCIS 


H. G. Wells Society 
Str,—I am anxious to hear from any persons 
who belonged to or know anything about the 


_H. G. Wells Society, which existed in the early 


nineteen+thirties. The only clue I have is a leaf- 
let Setting out the aims of the society, which I 
found in a second-hand copy of one of Wells’ 
sociological books.—Yours, etc., 

W. H. Cazaty 
’ Stuart House, Wyton, Huntingdon 


Portrait of Bernard Shaw 

Smr,—Yeats and Shaw were equally Anglo- 
Irish; so Mr. Binns’ contention that ‘ Celtic twi- 
light’ only appealed to Celts is untenable. He 


‘seems to argue that Shaw and also Wellington 


and Swift were really English. 
Shaw, who proclaimed himself an Irish Pro- 


testant, treated this rather out-of-date problem. 
at great length in the preface to ‘John Bull’s 


Other Island’. Particularly relevant is the para- 
graph, which begins: “I dare say some English- 
man will now try to steal Wellington as Macau- 
lay tried to steal Swift ’.—Yours, etc., 
Bennettsbridge HuBERT BUTLER 


Are Public Inquiries a Farce? 

Sir—Is not Mr. H. W. R. Wade a little 
foolish when he observes that ‘ officials have an 
occupational love of secrecy’? (THE LISTENER, 
August 25). If officials, very discreetly, do not 
reveal the day-by-day steps which lead to final 
decisions, it is because they are answerable to 
committees, or chairmen, or senior directors, 
everyone of whom might have to be consulted; 
sometimes individually and in a peculiarly sig- 
nificant order, before a stand on any matter dare 
be taken. The judge in the law courts is in a very 
different position, and there is little for the 
official to learn from his behaviour, except per- 


_ haps to reflect somewhat ruefully that, to the 


administrator, authoritarianism is less exasperat- 
ing than the democratic process, and muth more 
satisfying to a man’s exhibitionist yearnings. 
‘Yours, etc., 
Orpington G. R. Davies * 
Less Fun, More Fuss? 
Sir.—Mr. Hopkins’ not unreasonable conten- 


tion (THE LisTENER; August 25) that school-" - 


teachers’ salaries, like those of university teachers, 
should be free of a permanent link with the 
class received in degree examinations is not 
helped by his assertion that it is easier to get 
first- or second-class honours degrees at the 
other universities than at Oxford, Cambridge, or 
London: Especially is this so when he offers no 
evidence in support of this proposition other 
than his presumption of its general acceptance. 

He might have carried his researches into the 
percentages of ‘good honours’ degrees further, 
and investigated - provincial universities. It will 
be found that percentages are low there. Of 
course, bare statistics do not lead infallibly to 
correct inferences. Mr. Hopkins infers, from the 
fact of a higher percentage of good honours 
degrees at Cambridge than at Oxford, that 
‘ Cambridge graduates are obviously of a higher 
quality than those of Oxford’. An equally plau- 
sible inference is that Cambridge examiners are 
less exacting than those of Oxford. 

Mr. Hopkins’ assertion indeed assumes that 
examiners at the other universities adopt lower 
standards than those at Oxford, Cambridge, and 
London. Such a statement remains meaningful 
despite the ‘accepted’ difficulty of attaining 
objectivity about standards. One objection to its 
truth, however, is- that there exists a system of 
external examiners. This does much to equate 
standards throughout the various universities. 
Teachers at Oxford, Cambridge, and London 
examine at the other universities, and teachers 
from those universities examine at Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and London. There is an endeavour to 
apply everywhere common notions of first- and 
second-class qualities. (In my opinion, however, 
there is not adequate discussion of what those 
qualities are: students in many cases still be- 
lieve that a first-class memory ensures a first- 
class degree.) » 

If I may further employ the device of pre- 
suming what is generally accepted, I believe that 
it is generally accepted that high standards for 
degrees may be found.in some departments of 
some universities, and lower standards at some 
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"universities, or particular universities 
tive of subject, have high or low standards. 


ie would be administratively very difficult to 


differentiate satisfactorily between degrees in- 


different subjects in different universities. How- 
ever, this letter is not concerned with supporting 
any particular scheme for payment of salaries 
of school teachers. (Of course I consider them ~ 
~ all too low.) It is directed to denying Mr. Hop- 
kins’ assertion that it is more difficult to get 
aS good honours’ 
' London than elsewhere.—Yours, etc., 


‘at Oxford, Cambridge, and- 


Belfast J. L. MONTROSE - 


S1rr,—One figure in Mr. Hopkins’ letter (THE — 
; LISTENER, August 25) comparing the number of 


‘good honours’ degrees awarded at Oxford and 


- Cambridge calls for correction. . 


The Class List. for the Mathematical Tripos 
Part II, 1955, shows the following numbers: 


. - Wranglers 18, Senior Optimes 48, Junior Op- 
times 57, Ordinary B.A. Degrees 5: Since for — 


the purpose under discussion these are equiva- 
lent to Classes I, II, III and IV at Oxford re- 


' spectively, the percentage of ‘good honours’ 
- . degrees is 52; not 98 as stated by Mr. Hopkins. 


The corresponding figure for the previous three 
years is in each case less than 60 per cent., thus 


sre - comparing unfavourably with that of 64 per 


cent. quoted for Oxford.—Yours, etc., 
Buxton PEt: JACKSON» 


° “Sir ,—May I refer briefly to the subject of my 


letter (THE LISTENER, August 18)? 
At present, the odd situation exists in the 


_ teaching profession that an academically highly 
qualified man who, without private income, 


chooses to remain a teacher tends thereby to be 


'. regarded outside the profession as a failure, and 


by his colleagues in the staff room as a fool. 
How, despite this, to encourage more of the 
ablest graduates—the present emphasis is on 
graduates in science—to.come into the schools 
and teach, in preference to founding careers 


elsewhere on their first-class degrees? 


Mr. Hopkins thinks that the principle of a 
salary tied to a class should be ignored in any 
future Burnham agreement. I do not myself 


_ think that this is the solution.—Yours, etc.,_ 


‘Wrexham A _ F.C, RowLanps 


The iilariasional Civil Gervants 
- Sir,—Though I appreciate many of the points 


‘made by Mr. Parry in his talk printed in THE 


LISTENER of August 18, } feel that he paid too 


little attention to one consideration of funda- 
mental importance. During a: period of work 
_ with the United Nations which was spent partly 


in the New York Secretariat, partly in Geneva, 


* and partly in field work, in close contact with 
the majority of the Specialised Agencies, I 


became convinced that the good international 
civil servant must be completely independent 


p of his national government. 


If the undeveloped country of Madagonia is 


. to receive help, say, in developing certain social 
_ services, it may be, and often is, a matter of some 


‘importance to the countries co-operating in that 
help, since the use of possibly British experts 
and British equipment in starting services of a 
British pattern might have a considerable effect 
on future British relations with Madagonia. 
France, the United States, or any other member > 
country might have a similar interest in the 
“scheme. It follows that the officials in U.N. who 


are responsible for developing the scheme may 


-be under certain open or covert’ pressures to 
‘favour one country against another when they 
are preparing their plans. 

-My own work required me to use préfedsional 


and technical judgement in preparing schemes 
‘of this kind, and in using it I found. myself 


A | 


“ cussions, 6 ) Id n refi ; 
might have happened if. British officialdom had 
had the Power and the will to place my future . 


“August 18). One sentence, 
‘who loved the solitude of the. Arctic, into the | 
attracted my © 


with U.N. in jeopardy by deciding that I was 

in some undefined way persona non grata to the 

British Government. sire 
Some of my colleagues or eens nationalities 


were rather less happy in their positions. Official | 
circles in Madagonia, for example,- seemed to 


consider it quite proper to press Madagonian ~ 
members of the U.N. staff to persuade me to 


_ make my plans rather more generous to Mada- 


gonia. To their credit they resisted that pressure 
as strongly as they could, but they \ were certainly 
uncomfortable i in their work as a result. 

I know and have worked with some of thats 
American members of U.N. and Specialised — 
Agency staff whose ‘loyalty’ has been directly 


or indirectly called into question in recent years. 
immediately ; 


In one instance * loyalty ‘trouble’ 
followed an incident in which an officer, in the 


course of his U.N. duties, had taken a line which 


differed from the policy of certain strong 
interests in the U.S.A., and I cannot convince 
myself that similar considerations have not 
operated in other instances. — 

Mr. Parry sees difficulties in administering 


an international service whose members may in ~ 


some cases be unpopular with their own 


- governments. Surely it is even. more. difficult —- 


to administer one in which the loyalty of an 
officer to the international service of which he 


is a member is placed second to loyalty to his a3 
own national government and may even, in the — 
long run, depend on his loyalty to a political  - 


party in his own country.—Yours, etc., = 
Colchester | _ Joun D. KersHAW 


The Greatness of Fridtjof ‘Nansen , 


Sir,—In Tue LisTENER of August 18, Mr. — 


Michael Meyer states that Jackson, the~ English 


explorer, had gone to Greenland to search. for — 


Nansen. — 

Major F. G. Jackson, “the: leader of the 
Jackson-Harmsworth Polar Expedition, gives 
an account of his meeting with Nansen in Franz _- 


Josef Land, on June 17, 1896, in his book The. 
Lure of Unknown Lands. It appears that the 


expedition, which left England in July 1894, 


-and remained in Franz Josef Land_ for- more 


than three years, was in no way’ concerned with - 
a search for Nansen. The meeting was entirely — 


accidental, and had it not taken. place Nansen — 
and Johansen would undoubtedly have perished. . 


Yours, etc, 5 
_ London, W.C.1 : AH. BELL 
Chairman, G. Bell and Sons, Ltd. 


SEAAY an Armenian, and ex-holder of a. 


Nansen Certificate of identity, I read with inter- 
est the broadcast on ‘The Greatness of Fridtjof — 
Nansen’ by Mr. Michael Meyer (THE LISTENER, 
- brought him, — 


teeming ghettoes of Armenia’, 
attention. The contrast of ‘ solitude’ with ‘ teem- 
ing ghettoes’ is all very well, were it not that 
the latter expression could not, by any stretch of 
the imagination, be applied to Armenia. 


The Oxford English Dictionary defines ghetto - 


as'‘the quarter in a city, chiefly in Italy, to 
which the - Jews were restricted’. Even in the. 


wider meaning of the words, they could not — 


apply to Armenia, as there was only one town 


‘of any importance, namely, ‘Erivan, the capital, ~ 


and few, if any, Jews in the whole country. 


The Armenians are, of course, the- carliont © 


We ee nation. The state of the country is 


‘well set out by Nansen, in the book he wrote on’ - 
his mission. At that time, the whole population — 
‘would’ hardly” have” exceeded § ae ‘souls, oe 


-? a book which you have not. She says so. S 


7 


reads more carefully the’ excerpt from my talk 


- make sense in 


Winston! 4 res nee) 


_-Who Said That? vi — 
Sir,—I \ was at first as Rinidal as Mr. ‘Stephen ‘ 
Bone (THE LISTENER, August 18) when I saw 
that I had been credited—or debited in ‘ © Whe 
Said That?’ with ‘A highbrow is a man who, 
when he sees a potato, ‘thinks of Picasso” 
I have now run this utterance to earth. 
One of my earliest ‘ Misleading rc 
Punch ‘was concerned with the « 
‘Highbrow’ libellous? Various m 
: jaghidine Mr. Gilbert Frankau, ; 
Wells, and Mr. Bernard Shaw gave tee 
the point: and finally a Mr. Haddock lo 
the whole tone of the ‘Dtobeedihgs’ with these 
words: ag 
das! ‘highbrow is ine ‘kind: of ‘person at Io 
at a sausage and thinks -of Picasso. She think “4 
_ life is nothing but a frame for art. You cannot 
_ talk to her about the weather. She has no soul - 
- for detective stories. She cannot swim.- -She-qu e 
_French writers at breakfast. She has just. 


cannot understand the attraction of chorus g 
_- She would rather her daughters were brainy 
- beautiful. She has no sense of humour. She 
knows too much. She talks too ‘much. She tak 

‘no -exercise. She does not care for the Coloni 
- Her soul is in Florence. She cannot cook. S 
would be at a loss - in. a. conversation, with 
bookmaker. Bon # 
I_ cannot accept - responsibility foe all Mr 
Haddock’s opinions: but: that is what he sai 
_ The court, by the way, decided that ‘ highbr 
was libellous, but the damages - were a fart b 
only.—Yours, etc., r 

London, W.6 A. P. Hersert ‘a 


Hearn Roads in Britain’ + ; 

S1r,—Both my publishers and I feel that your 
-reviewer (THE LISTENER, August 25) has 19 
in some respects less than fair in his comments. — 
23h. detailed survey of the roads in the state in 
which they can now be seen is indeed the de- 
clared purpose of the book, as is therein stated. 
Attempts to fill in the gaps, or to find n 
\routes as yet undiscovered, | can only be. done F 
properly by local workers, as this takes a long 
time to do. He finds the maps small, but on — 
reflection it will be obvious that it would. have 
been impossible, both. from expense and space, — 
to cover all or even the more important routes 
_ with detailed maps in strips or otherwise. Our 
_ purpose was to supplement the Ordnance Sur- 
vey maps descriptively, not to supplant. them. 

As to the relative. dating and maintenance 
the roads there is little that is really known. 

Lastly, may we ask that the full title of the 
book’ be correctly given, t.e., Roman Roads- in 
Britain: I. South of the Foss Way - Bristol \ 
‘Channel.—Y ours, etc., 


East Grinstead 1 D. ‘Marcary Ss 
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Wild Orchids: ee SPAR t0- <5." 
Sir,—I would suggest that Me. Emil M fei 


on wild flowers published in THE. LISTENER 
August 4. I referred to a bird’s-nest orch 
(Neottia Nidus-avis) not an aes ‘in the 
of a bird’ s-nest’, as hes 


_ orchid ‘ Cybripediugas caledokuslh hadi nei 
_ Jeayes nor green colouring of any kind. The « 
other plant the bird’s-nest orchid could be 
fused spe spitionrene Ds is 5 ies ‘broomrape 
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“he State of ee a- “Study of 


 Liithy. Translated from the German 
by. Erie Mosbacher. — 


Seeker and Warburg. 35s. 
73FTY YEARS AGO a Swiss student of France, 
Qr. Paul Seippel, described the ‘two Frances’ 
vhich he detected in conflict in the Third 

the ‘red France’ of Jacobinism and 
he ‘black France’ of counter-revolution and 
eaction. Now a present-day Swiss student of 
7rance, Dr. Herbert Liithy, writes of the two 
4rances. which he’ sees in conflict in the Fourth 
Republic. He describes them as the France of 
he small towns, of small farms and firms, of 
M. Gingembre who is ‘the chairman of the 
Association of Small and Medium Businesses; 
ind the France of M. Monnet and M. Mendés- 
france, the forces of modernised industrialisa- 
jon, of technical progress and competitive 
mterprise. 

_ The purport of his analysis is that contem- 
yorary France has reverted to a situation 
trangely reminiscent of 1788. It has its highly 
srivileged classes, each concerned with preserv- 
ng its situations acquises; its inequitable system 
f taxation which over-burdens the most pro- 
sressive elements in the community and spares 


he most parasitic; its ineffective political regime ~ 


whigh has lost all power of direction even its 
jurable administrative «adres with wide powers 
ndependent of any representative body. The 
nain difference lies in which classes are 
srivileged. Now they are the peasant proprietors 
who compel the government to buy and destroy 
heir surplus production of wine and beet; the 
nanéataires des Halles who impose on the 
country an absurdly centralised marketing 
yystem for their own profit; the little retailers 
who have flourished on inflation; the tenants of 
ent-restricted houses and flats who sub-let at 
reat gain; the impossibly antiquated and com- 
Mex building trades which have virtually pre- 
vented all private investment: in building; 
yearly everyone, indeed, save the whole class 
9f wage and salary earners, ranging from indus- 
rial and farm workers to professional people 
md civil servants, who lose by inflation and 
year more than their share of taxation. He 
sees the industrial workers, technicians and 
administrators as, Ise the Church, internal 
migré groups, alien and unprivileged minorities 
mn a country of ever-increasing prices, chronic 
mut unnecessary shortages, and entrenched 
privileges. Both the Communist and Socialist 
Jarties, which derive electoral backing from 
hese classes, have even been excluded from 
ministerial office since 1950 or before. 
- Against the background of this analysis of 
ectional selfishness and economic immobility, 
Dr. Liitthy proceeds to examine in turn the par- 
jamentary politics of the Fourth Republic in 
ill their bewildering confusion of half-measures, 
he inconsistencies of colonial policy which have 
Scaled 3 in the loss of most of Indo-China and 
urbulence in North Africa, and the abortive 


mitiatives in foreign policy which failed to pro- 


juce Western European Union. He paints this 
y picture with a wealth of detailed know~- 
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_ Contemporary Franee. By Herbert. 


Gécline in infant death rates. The book was 


all written before M. Mendés-France came to’ 


power in June last year, and the hastily added 
“Epilogue’ does Ettle to remedy this misfortune. 
It therefore leaves unmasked and unanswered a 
host of relevant questions. Does the parallel with 
1788 mean that France is again in a pre- 
revolutionary mood? Might a parliamentary 


leader of genius yet reinvigorate the whole 


regime? Would not a fall in prices compel a 
rapid change of bad habits among small pro- 
ducers and retailers? Will atomic power, added 
to hydro-electric power, bring France the indus- 
trial revolution which she has so far largely 
escaped? It is tribute to the book that it pro- 
vokes such questions. But at the end is not 
any analysis into ‘two Frances’ misleading? 
It leads to underestimating the importance of 
large and efficient enterprises in the existing 
economy of France, of the more public-spirited 
members of all classes, of even single shifts of 
circumstance in breaking the most formidable 
log-jam. The other faults of the book—its repe- 
titions, minor errors of fact, and occasional 
inconsistencies—are slight flaws in this well- 
informed and refreshing study of the problems 
of France in the round. It is never banal and 
always intelligent. 


Journal of a Visit to Europe and the 
Levant, 1856-57. By Herman Melville. 
Edited by Howard C. Horsford. 
Oxford, for Princeton University 
Press. 40s. 


Melville’s journal of his visit to London and the 
Continent in 1849-1850, when he was a man of 
thirty, was published in this-country in 1949. 
It was reviewed in these columns. The reviewer 
found that it had no rare virtues of style or 
candour, but was enjoyable’ for its. picture of 
London and of Melville in London, and was 
of some biographical importance: Melville, 
when it was written, was full of creative energy. 
This later journal was written at a time when 
Melville’s whole being was functioning far less 
well. He had been ill, he was tired, in a state 
of something like nervous exhaustion, his morale 
was low, and his great storm of creativeness was 
over. It is therefore not surprising that this 
journal does not compare favourably with the 
earlier one. It will be useful to biographers 
of Melville, and keen amateurs of his life and 
writings will want to look through it, but it 
cannot be recommended to that busy, distracted 
soul who used to be known as the general reader. 
It is a journal of jottings, too often suggestive 
of Mr. Jingle: 

- Only Frenchman and self in coupé. Like 

balcony overlooking houses. Snug. Far prefer- 

-able to steamer~etc.—Fine level country about 
~ Naples. Vines abundant. Smart postillion. ; 
But when that has been said it must be allowed 
that there are telling phrases and characteristic 
observations here and there, and that, after all, 
Melville in Egypt, Italy, and the Holy Land 
was unlike any other American tourist. Who 
else would have written: ‘The pains lie among 
the pleasures like sand in rice, not only bad 
in themselves, but spoiling the good ’? 

Mr. Harrison Hayford has drawn attention 
to signs of claustrophobia in Melville. Mr. 
Howard Horsford discovers. more, besides ‘ 
almost compulsive fascination’ exercised upon 
Melville by mountains, towers, lighthouses, 
pillars, columns, and obelisks. It remains to 
be said that Mr. Horsford’s editing is a thing 


of wonder. With the utmost diligence, thorough- 


a Book Chronicle 


ness, and patience he has deciphered a manu- 
script at times “almost impossibly illegible ’, has 
related its contents intelligently to its writer’s 
life, cha:acter, and work; and has provided foot- 
notes of encyclopedic detail which includes the 
birth-date of Swedenborg and the height, in feet, 
of Monte Resa. In the cult of Melville there 
have been few performances more striking. 


“- 


The Fire and the Fountain 
By John Press. Oxford. 25s. 


Mr. Press carries the reader buoyantly along 
with him as he goes, not only by the range 
of his theme and the freedom of his judge- 
ment, but also by his lively, nurtured, and well 
articulated prose. He does not avoid contro- 
versy, but he is never querulous or cantanker- 
ous; he provides indeed a none too common 
model of good-tempered urbanity. Secure in 
his own views, and therefore persuasive, he 
manages to stimulate without being provocative, 
exemplifying an Arnoldian sweetness and light. 
The fire of his title is Hopkins’ ‘ Sweet fire the 
sire of Muse’, the fountain: Blake’s ‘ Fountain 
in a rock of crystal ” which flows at the moment 
when a poem is born. How to. get at. this 
moment, to see what brings it about, has been 
Mr. Press’ first endeavour; and this involves 
some enquiry into the nature of poets, which 
he insists must primarily be unusually sensuous, 
even to ‘sensuality. Nothing is to be excluded, 
for: 
poetry is concerned with the full man, body, 
mind, and spirit, with man in his splendours and 
miseries, his greatness and his ridiculous, odious 
pettiness. Those whose minds have~been thus 
awakened to a sense of the full range of English 
poetry will discover for themselves the variety of 
great poetry, the naked thew and sinew of the 
poet’s language, the untrammelled force of the 
poetic mind. 
No kind of poetry, then, provided it has thew, 
intellectual power, gaiety or vigour, is excluded 
from Mr. Press’ purview, satire being as valu- 
able for him as philosophic contemplation, 
defiance as worthy as acceptance: he will debar 
only pompous solemnity. Thus we have all the 
while the sense of a free mind tasting with 
enjoyment all that offers, aware that there are 


different flavours and varying degrees of 
nourishment. 

‘ On almost the last page of this ‘ Essay on 
Poetry’ Mr. Press gives us his apologia: ‘... 


‘in this present age of anxiety and introspec- 
tion, all human activities are subjected to a 
minute and subtle scrutiny by minds whose 
knowledge leads them to question all established 
values’. That, presumably, accounts for the 
appearance of books such as this and Miss 
Bartlett's Poems in Process, as well as for our 
reading with eagerness what poets themselves 
tell us happens to them as creative writers. But 
since we read such books -the better to enjoy 
and assimilate poetry, Mr. Press does not con- 
fine himself to exploring the poetic process, 
which might mean merely the gratification of 
a prying curiosity; he assesses also the effect 
of . poetry,the state of being induced by ‘the 
reading of poems. Averse from the moralis- 
ing or didactic approach, he is free of all 
jargon, and we hear nothing of, for instance, 
‘valid attitudes’ (whatever that may mean): 
he would seem to agree with De Quincey that 
poetry ‘can teach only as nature teaches, as 
forests teach, as the sea teaches, as. infancy 
teaches, viz., by deep impulse, by hieroglyphic 
suggestion. Their teaching is not direct or 
explicit, but lurking, implicit’. So freed from 
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of our appreciation of 


vy thar it offers. 
In his discussion of poets, from. Spenser to 
Mr. Laurie Lee, richly illustrated by quotations 

a wide diversity, he rejects neither Donne 
Peis Milton nor Pope; rejoicing in Swinburne 
‘as well as in 
the two last in Dame Edith Sitwell—illustrat- 
ing from Byron and Yeats, he exhibits a 
catholicity of taste welcome in these days of 
over-fastidious, even priggish, rejection in the 
vain pursuit of “absolute concrete standards’. 
‘His arguments (he has no disturbing theory to 
Ppropound) are based on wide and solid reading, 
not of poets alone, nor exclusively of English 
poets, but of critics also, and he is not so 
foolish as to scorn John “Dennis, who though 
he may often be a dull dog, in no way deserves 
‘the j jeers usually accorded him. 


Where Mr. Press is most refreshing, and_ 


where his approach is most needed today, is in 
the matter of imagery. “The cult of imagery 
among poets and critics during the past twenty- 
five years has grown increasingly perfervid, 
rarefied, and unbalanced’. He insists that ‘ the 
rhythm and the music of poetry are linked with 
the sense’, are, indeed; often not only the germ 
of the poem, but part of the sense. ‘ Neverthe- 
less’, he adds, ‘we may readily admit that the 
command of imagery, whether visual or non- 
visual, is one of, the distinguishing marks by 
which we can recognise a poet. We have learned, 
moreover, that the germinating properties of 
images are considerable and that they rival the 
seminal powers of rhythm’; and he quotes a 
passage from ‘The Waste Land’ for example. 
‘He is, perhaps, a little uncertain as regards the 
place of ‘music’ in poetry, even a trifle self- 
contradictory; but then he has no ‘tests’ to 
narrow the range of his sympathies. So long as a 
poem ‘enlarges and purifies the imaginative 
vision that lies dormant within us’ his essential 
criterion is satisfied. 


Fugitives. By Donald McKenzie. 


Elek Books. 12s. 6d. 

Since a further volume of his autobiography is 
promised by the publishers, to be followed by 
‘samples of his detective fiction, it is well that 
Donald McKenzie, though by no means another 
Mark Benney, has considerable talent as a writer. 
Having grown weary in middle-age of that 
necessity to be always one jump ahead of the 
police which alone ensures a successful career 
for anyone practising as a racketeer, thief, and 
“con’ man, Mr. McKenzie has decided hence- 
forth to write about crime instead of practising 
it. On his release from Winchester Prison in 
1954 he set down this lively account of his 
flight from justice after skipping his bail when 
remanded on a charge of the theft and sale of 
thousands of clothing coupons in 1946. His 
adventures as he moves from one European 
capital to another (ending up with a visit to 
America and a term in-Sing Sing, before he was 
returned in custody to face trial and sentence in 
England) is far more intriguing than a film, as 
it bears the stamp of truth throughout. 

‘Mr. McKenzie’s narrative explodes the theory 
that honour exists among thieves, and con- 
‘stitutes. a fascinating insight into the under- 
of Paris, Tangter, Casablanca, and New 
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ee interested in his personality to regret 
the absence of his Portrait as a frontispiece to 
this book, ‘but in the circumstances perhaps his 
wish to remain pictorially anonymous is under- 
standable enough. 


Catalogue of Cambridge Portraits 

By J. W. Goodison. I—The University 

Collection. Cambridge. 63s. 
It has long been customary to lament the 
absence of a proper catalogue of the portraits 
belonging to the University of Cambridge. But 
until Mr. Goodison undertook the task, no one 
has had the enterprise to do for Cambridge what 
the late Mrs. Lane Poole did for Oxford half 
a lifetime ago. He has now removed for ever 
what amounted to a reproach against his own 
university, and has produced the first instal- 
ment of a catalogue which will henceforth be 
régarded as an indispensable work of reference. 

The present volume deals only with the 
portraits and sculpture, ancient and modern, 
belonging to the university and its various 
institutions and departments. The colleges will 
be undertaken in due course; but the university 
collection is itself surprisingly large and varied, 
It is also widely dispersed, so that Mr. Goodison 
has_had to pursue his quarry into such un- 
expected territories asthe Department of 
Genetics and the Molteno Institute of Biology 
and Parasitology. Most of the earlier paintings, 
however, are to be found in the Old Schools; the 
University Library-or the Fitzwilliam Museum; 
and the last-named also contains many portraits 
and busts of recent and living notabilities. 

In his introduction Mr. Goodison has traced 
the slow and haphazard growth of the univer- 
sity collection. At Oxford, from the early 
seventeenth century onwards, the portrait gallery 
in the Bodleian Library ‘ became an established 
institution, and soon acquired a status which 
entitles it to the claim of being the oldest picture 
gallery in England’. There was no similar 
development at Cambridge. Occasionally the 
portrait of a monarch, a dignitary or a: bene- 
factor would be acquired; but there was no 
system in these acquisitions, and few of them 
ranked high as works of art. Among the finest 
must have been the full-length portrait by Lely 
of one of the university’s least auspicious 
Chancellors, the Duke of Monmouth. After the 
Duke’s disgrace it was hurriedly removed ‘as 
being indecent in itselfe, and unbecoming the 
Loyalty of the University to continue any marke 
of Honour to a person: soe farre obnoxious’; 
and two years later, at the time of his execution, 
it was publicly burned by the Yeoman Bedell. 

With the passage of time the acquisition of 
these ‘state portraits’ ceased almost entirely, 
and only four have been added to the collection 
during the past two centuries—the statue of 


/ Pitt by Nollekens in the Senate House, a paint- 


ing and a statue of the Prince Consort, and a 
painting of Queen Victoria. They were succeeded 
by what Mr. Goodison felicitously describes as 
“The university family portrait ’"—paintings, 
drawings and occasionally busts of ‘ private 
individuals of interest for the part they played 


within the university’. The series begins with 


Roger Gale the antiquary; who bequeathed his 
collection of coins to the university, and 
Nicholas Saunderson the blind Professor of 
Mathematics, who tried without success to teach 
Horace Walpole arithmetic. It includes most of 
the illustrious scientists of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, a deeply impressive array. 
And such diverse personalities as Arthur Benson 
and Lytton Strachey, Thomas Hardy and Rud- 
yard Kipling (both Honorary Fellows of 
Magdalene), Jan Christiaan Smuts and Albert 
Einstein hang side by side in the Fitzwilliam, 
together with eminent figures who may be en- 
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irate cats catalogue is a masterly per- 
forman holarly, detailed and exact to the 
last degree. Every work is carefully described, 
its present condition briefly discussed, and its 
history outlined, together with the main bio- 
graphical facts about its subject. The presenta- 
tion and the general arrahgement could not be 
improved. The plates, however, are sometimes 
disappointing; and in several of them, notably 
numbers IV and V, something must have gone 
seriously wrong with the reproduction. Other- 
wise the volume is admirably produced; and it 
will be received with gratitude by historians and 
students everywhere. Whilst fully appreciating 
the immense amount of research involved, they 
will-hope that Mr. Goodison’s energies will not 
falter, and that the instalments dealing with the 
college collections will not be too long delayed. 


William Morris: Romantic to Revolu- 
tionary. By E. P. Thompson. 
Lawrence and Wishart. 50s. 

This book has great merits—and two faults, It 

is much too long—900 pages—and its author 

is unduly determined to bring in its subject’s 
debt to Marx and Engels at every possible 
opportunity. His reason for committing both 
faults is clear. He considers, quite rightly, that 
most studies of Morris—including Mackail’s 
biography—play down his revolutionary record 
and insist on treating his socialism as, an unfor- 
tunate and incidental aberration; and he feels 
he cannot prove his case without going into a 
great deal of detail about Morris’ socialist 
activities during his later years. Quite beyond 
dispute he does prove his case, and does so very 
well; but the length at which he does this can 
hardly fail to put off a good many readers who 
would enjoy his book if it were a good deal 
shorter. Having said this, the present reviewer 
wishes also to say that the book is not merely 
good but excellent. It not only brings out very 
clearly the central position which revolutionary 
socialism came to take in Morris’ whole life 
after he had found ‘ the Cause’, but also relates 

Morris’ socialism very well indeed to his earlier, 

primarily artistic revolt against Victorian ways 

of life. 

Morris began as a romantic in revolt against 
commercialism as a destroyer of men as well as 
of both natural and man-made beauty. In this 
phase he learnt much from Carlyle and more 
from Ruskin. But his aesthetic revolt, which 
drove him back to medievalism, had in it much 
more of despair than of hope. It led him to 
construct and to picture an ideal world, set in 
the past and bearing no relation to current 
reality—a world rather to be yearned after than 
to, be brought back to life. Far from being, at 
this stage, what Yeats called him later, ‘the 
happiest of the poets’, he was almost hopeless 
about what was to come for mankind as com- 
mercialism more and more destroyed the 
possibility of good craftsmanship and of the 
pleasure in labour which he regarded as man’s 
natural birthright. He grew hopeful, and even 
happy, only when he felt he had found in 
socialism the way out and decided to devote his 
life to ‘the Cause’. Even then, there remained 
with him a tinge of melancholy and a sense of 
personal failure, despite all he had achieved. 
This sense arose far less out of the discourage- 
ments of his political work than out of the 
circumstances of his private life—out of the 
breakdown of. his marriage and Jane Morris’ 
love for Rossetti, till then among his closest 
friends. Morris and his wife did not part com- 
pany: he was immensely forbearing and stayed 
faithful to her to the end. But he was deeply 
hurt; and Mr. Thompson tells this part of the 
story as well as it can be told till the papers 
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The industry which does not look ahead has no 
future, whether it is producing battleships or beer, 


fabrics — or films. 


The film-maker must have a programme, just : as 
the architect must have a plan. In providing enter- . 
_ tainment for millions of cinemagoers all over the 


world, the J. Arthur Rank Organisation knows that 
it must look ahead constantly. It must promise 


comedy, drama, romance, excitement and novelty. | 


It must regularly give its customers a good supply 


of good films. to 
Fourteen years ago the Rank Organisation was 
unknown. Today it is by far the largest unit in the 
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British Film. Industry, ‘producing some twenty 


d first-feature films a year, selling them at home and 


in the highly competitive. international market, 


WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS 


Today the men who plan ahead have their eyes on next year’s 6: 


target. And however big the programme, theres is no Prototype 


for films. Each is a new creation. 


_On the studio floor every camera shot is slaaness Sad every 


set has its blueprint. In the workshops, carpenters, plasterers, 
painters, scenic artists, electricians, metal workers and engineers 
all make their special contributions. And so to the cutting-rooms 
and laboratories, before going on into the complexities of 
distribution and exhibition. — 


_ Today film-making is one of Britain’s most important and — 
influential industries. The J. Arthur Rank Organisation. is 
proud to be providing finer entertainment for more Pore 
_ than ever before. _ . 
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locked aay is the British Museum are 
le public. 
Mr. Thompson also Ghooses excellently his 
uote tions from Morris’ published writings— 
y his Commonweal articles—and from 
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private letters, to which he has had ‘fuller 
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than any Previous biographer. In the 
Tes ent reviewer's opinion he underestimates 
Aorris’ poetry, especially ‘ Sigurd the Volsung ’, 

nough it is good to find “The Pilgrims of 
Tope’, as well as ‘ News from Nowhere’ and 
A Dream of John Ball’, sensibly praised and 
ppraised. But, throughout, Mr. Thompson is 
oncerned less with aesthetic judgements than 
“vith telling the truth about William Morris the 
deialist and William Morris the man—both of 
yhom he devoutly admires. His is certainly the 
est book that has been written about Morris, 
hough Mackail is still needed to fill in the story 
Be sie life as writer and ‘master of many 


‘he Interpretation of Dreams 

By Sigmund Freud. An entirely new 

translation by James Strachey. 

Allen and Unwin. 21s. | 
"he Interpretation of Dreams can perhaps be 
onsidered Freud’s masterpiece, one of the most 
mportant books of the twentieth century and 
ideed of western thought in’ general; in 1931 
‘reud wrote ‘ Insight such as this falls to one’s 
xt but once in a lifetime’. To a certain extent 
his masterpiece, till now, has not been properly 
vailable to readers who possessed no language 
ther than English; the American translations 
yere inaccurate in several places, did not use 
he technical vocabulary which has become 
abitual in psycho-analysis, and were particularly 
levious in the actual texts of the dreams, often 
—particularly where the interpretation depends 
m puns or homophones—replacing the original 
y something quite other, without indication 
hat this was being done, and with consequent 
dss to the coherence of the whole work. 

James Strachey has now produced a definitive 
nd superb new translation of this masterpiece. 
The work is a ‘ variorum’ edition, indicating all 
he additions and modifications which Freud 
atroduced into the eight editions published in 
is lifetime (this was one of the two books 
yhich Freud consistently so modified) ; an 
pparatus criticus has been provided, giving 
eferences to other parts of Freud’s work which 
re relevant, including the recently published 
stters to Fliess; the bibliographies have been 
ompletely recast. These details make the book 
ound rather forbidding; but so elegant is the 
tyle, so precise the translation, that it can now 
e read with more pleasure and profit than has 
ver been possible for people without a complete 
ommand of German. The book is a pleasant 
xample of book-making—the one possible 
riticism is that the paper is a trifle thin—and it 
3 a desirable, as well as an essential, possession 
or all who wish to understand one of the most 
nfluential trends of our time. 


Poetry and Letters in Barly Christian, 


Gaul. By Nora K. Chadwick. 


Bowes and Bowes. 35s. 
Vhat a pity it is that the Latin prose which we 
ead at school was almost confined to the inter- 
ninable speeches of Cicero and the ineffable 
Jistories of Caesar and Livy! The existence of 
> vast pop 7 of late Latin authors was never 
aled ‘The charming works of Sulpicius 
erus 1 Pes bicgbephet ut St. Martin of Tours, 
ofound analysis by Salvian of the wrongs 


of his journey along the west coast of Italy at a 
time when the Italian cities lay in decay and the 
bridges were broken and the barbarians were 
swarming over the western provinces—all these 
and the great works of the Gallic theologians of 
the fifth century deserve to be far more widely 
known than they are at present. How many of us 
know anything of the impact of St. Augustine’s 
thought on western Europe or of the earliest 
writers on western monasticism or of the hearty 
distaste which the monks at once earned from 
Christian and pagan alike? How many of us 
know even of the existence of a comedy called 
*Querolus’, the only play which has survived 
from the Dark Ages and of which scholars cannot 
yet say whether it is written in verse or in prose? 
It was intended to be performed in one of the 
great country houses of Gaul, where the guests 
were well read, were not averse to learned allu- 
sions, liked to be treated as serious thinkers, but 
did not care to have their emotions too deeply 


’ stirred. Enthusiasm for the theatre was such, 


according to one fifth-century writer, that when 
the barbarians sacked Trier and the dead were 
still lying unburied in the streets, the surviving 
citizens raised a clamour for shows in the circus 
and the theatre. Although the peasants were 
organising themselves in bands of Bagaudae and 
the barbarians were setting the neighbouring 
villages and cornfields ablaze, the great land- 
owners of Gaul continued to study and to write. 

Mrs. Chadwick has written an excellent intro- 
duction to this fascinating chapter of European 
literature. Her enthusiasm for the manifold 
literature of fifth-century Gaul is communicated 
to the reader. She has studied the modern 
literature which has grown up about her authors 
and has cited it judiciously in her footnotes. She 
writes in a lively and interesting way. Her 
interest in the study of post-Roman Britain leads 
her to include a stimulating chapter on St. Ger- 
manus of Auxerre, whose second visit to Britain 
she believes to have no historical basis. 

Anyone who has studied Sir Samuel Dill’s 
classic work on Roman society in the last 
century of the Western Empire and now goes 
on to read Mrs. Chadwick’s book will have a 
sound grasp of Gaulish literary life when the 
Western Empire was in process of collapsing 
and a new world was being born. 


Journey through Dread: a Study of 
Kierkegaard, Heidegger and Sartre 
By Arland Ussher. 

Darwen Finlayson. 12s. 6d. 

Kierkegaard. Selected and edited by 
W. H. Auden. Cassell. 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Arland Ussher, who has been described, 

according to his publishers, as ‘the only Irish 

professional philosopher’, does not offer us an 
impartial exposition of existentialism, but a per- 
sonal evaluation of three thinkers who have 
experienced, im his opinion, a_ particular 

‘ shudder ’ of ‘ dread’ before God (Kierkegaard), 

Death (Heidegger) and the Other Person 

(Sartre). In view of its selective approach to the 

subject, Mr. Ussher’s book will probably be 

more interesting to those who already know 
something about existentialism than to would-be 
seekers of a straightforward exposition of its 
principles. It must be said, however, that the 
title of this book is no indication of the author’s 
own approach to philosophy, which is indeed 
for him ‘a joyful wisdom’, Although he shows 
considerable sympathy for certain aspects of 
existentialism, and especially for its sincerity, 
he makes important reservations. At the same 
time he does not criticise existentialism from 
the standpoint of either logical analysis or the 
older rationalism. 

For Mr. Ussher the challenge of existentialism 
can best be met not by the philosopher but by 
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the artist, for, i in his view, existentialist thought 
is deficient in poetic apprehension; it fails to 
appreciate essential unity and picturesque 
richness’ of ‘nature. Hence his ‘ guide’ will not 
be the old-style or the new-style philosophers 
but D. H. Lawrence, ‘ the true poet-thinker who 
yet (in Nietzsche’s phrase) remained faithful to 
the Earth’. It remains to add that Mr. Ussher 
writes with great zest and. in a colourful, if 
sometimes over-exuberant, style that is heavily 
charged with metaphor, simile, and parenthetic 
allusion. Even those who do not accept his 
‘corrective’ will find in his discussion observa- 
tions that are frequently illuminating, occasion- 
ally rash and never dull. 

Mr, W. H. Auden’s book of extracts from 
Kierkegaard strikes a far more austere note, for 
it is primarily concerned with the Christian 
thinker. Although this approach tends to under- 
rate the significance of Kierkegaard the poet, it 
has the merit of setting his work in the perspec- 
tive from which he himself wished it to be 
viewed. Mr. Auden’s short introduction deals 
with certain sides of Kierkegaard’s Christianity, 
and in Kierkegaard’s opposition to a nominally 
Christian but a really unchristian age, Mr. 
Auden detects a resemblance to the attitude of 
J. H. Newman. For the most part the extracts 
are short and culled from the current English 
translations. As this selection is presumably 
intended as an introduction to Kierkegaard, it 
is a pity that the editor does not give the exact 
source of the passages quoted, since most readers 
will probably wish to refer them to a wider con- 
text. An index would also have been a useful, 
if minor, addition to this volume. 


Scottish Poetry: a Critical Survey 

Edited by James Kinsley. Cassell. 30s. 
This is a collection of essays from various pens 
dealing with every aspect of Scottish ° poetry, 
from the earliest days of the rhyming chroniclers, 
when Scots was only beginning to distinguish 
itself from Engtish, through the fifteenth-century 
glories of Dunbar and Henryson, the doldrums 
after the Union, the triumph of the vernacular 
in Burns, and the nineteenth-century relapse, 
right up to the contemporary school of ‘ Lallans’ 
and poems written yesterday or the day before. 
It is a brave venture and, in the main, a success- 
ful one, in so far as it supplies a reasonable 
and authoritative guide in a field where such a 
thing has long been desired. It is full of names 
and dates and influences and the ignorant can 
no longer plead inaccessibility of information. 

Where it may be felt to be less adequate, 
however, is in its treatment of the larger issues, 
and in its literary judgements. If the reader is 
of an enquiring turn of mind, he will find him- 
self continually brought up short by the lack 
of answers to such questions as ‘How did 
Scots become a separate literary language? ’, or 
‘What really constitutes a Scottish poem?’ “He 
will also be surprised to find that most of the 
discussions are conducted in a sort of vacuum, 
as if Scots were an entirely autonomous litera- 
English influences, in particular, are men- 
tioned only to be played down—one of the less 
endearing forms of local patriotism. 

Most seriously, few of the contributors seem 
to have confidence in their judgements of poetry 
as such: every poet is resurrected in turn for 
his quota of explanation and comment, but 
there is little to indicate (apart from the quoted 
extracts) that one is a better practitioner of his 
craft than another. Over-opinionative criticism 
is, of course, a peril, but the academic fear of 
advancing a positive judgement may be no less of 
a one, and has the additional effect of damping 
the reader’s own natural enthusiasms. Still, when 
all is said, this is a valuable and useful book in 
a neglected field, in spite of its being rather 
duller and drier than it had any need to be. 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 2 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 
DOCUMENTARY 
Looking Ahead 


Ix THE BROAD INTERNATIONAL SCENE, Peace and 
goodwill What, then, of man’s aggressive 
instinct? Will it be expressed with new and 
terrible force after the restorative interregnum 
or will it be demonstrated only in the narrower 
bounds of community, class, and home? For the 
political and social realist, possibly 
significant symptoms are already to 
be discerned within the smaller 
compass. As a reflection of the 
restlessness of the age, television 
will not merely record the changed 
emphasis. More than likely, its role 
will be an exacerbating one. That 
it is about to violate the harmony 
and challenge the integrity of the 


domestic group seems inevitable. 
Mother will want ‘The Grove 
Family ’. Teddy-boy will demand 


the cheesecake programme. The 
eldest girl will yearn to be sung to 
by a hair-conscious crooner who 
has no notion what to do with his 
hands (part of the 

charm), while the youngest will 
yell for Children’s Hour instead of 
the Cup Final which, otherwise, is 
engrossing them all. Does it mean 
that there will be father-dominance 
again? Apparently not. That went 
out with Jehovah, they say, and 


ridiculous 


Stays out. The strife might be 
ominous, the beginnings of a 


forest fire of internecine hatreds 
and recriminations, destroying the 
unity fostered over the years by the 
benevolently monopolistic B.B.C. 
My set has just been adapted. It 
has extra knobs and flex, Pandora’s Box fitted 
with Alfs Button. The results can hardly fail 
to be startling. 

For me, it was a week of talking about view- 
ing rather than of viewing. My being consulted 
by nominees for forthcoming new programmes 
in the documentary realm who are worried about 
their chances of public acclaim was the diver- 
sionary influence, flattering but distracting. I 
formed some conclusions. To ‘ register” in this 
new medium of self-assertion one must have a 
smooth tongue but not a smooth face. One must 
be sincere. One must have an unflinching gaze. 


‘French Can-Can’, a 
programme given on August 24 


As seen by the viewer: 


Pipe Bands of the 


In addition, one had better be possessed of some 
of the attributes of a super-mediocrity. 

The talks were revealing in details. Clearly, 
the transition from monopoly to free trading 
is a source of unease. There are new B.B.C. tele- 
vision producers who appear to be frightened by 
their jobs. One of them, required to explore 


the higher levels of cerebral skill in a search for 
recruits for-an iniportant new series of pro- 
grammes, had no recourse but to telephone for 

help to a stage manager whose affinities are far 
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from intellectual. Producer autonomy is all very 
well. Unfortunately, it is producing much of 
the grimly uninspired talent which infests our 
screens and, by all the signs, will infest them 
still more. 

Have I, then, been neglecting my duty as a 
Critic on the Hearth? By no means. I saw 
“The Builders’, illustrating the labours of a 
Sheffield vicar and his congregation, with visit- 
ing foreign help, in converting a derelict church 
into 2 community centre. I saw ‘Atoms for 
Peace’, programme one, which touched on the 
realities of the Geneva conference of scientists 


“The Gardens at Bodnant’, Lord Aberconway’s 
house in North Wales: the Pin Mill 
jokn Cura 


Commonwealth at the Edinburgh Military Tattoo on August 26 


and introduced to us some of their leading 
spokesmen. I saw ‘Commonwealth Magazine’, 
“Who Said That?’, ‘Sportsview’, ‘French 
Can-Can’, ‘The Gardens at -Bodnant7 
‘Edinburgh Military Tattoo’, ‘ Asian- Club7 
* Venetian Fete’ on the River Avon at Warwick, 
and * The Wallace Collection’. It was a some 
what bedraggled week because of the dis- 
Placement of programmes from the National 
Radio Exhibition and the uncertainties attendant 
on ‘ Television Goes Flying’. 

“ Sportsview ” came back for its 
new session with indecent zest, in- 
volving us in football matters 
before the county cricket cham 
pionship had been formally 
declared and with the temperature 
still up in the eighties. The gaffe 
will be forgiven if it can prove 
as quickly, that leading sportsmen 
are not as dull as the rest of us. By 
its own showing in other years, 
they mostly are. Yet it is the fact 
that Peter Dimmock and his team 
are almost alone in putting real 
gusto on the-screen. The pace of 
their programme awkwardly 
stresses the lack of it in others. - 

The atoms-for-peace pro- 
gramme, genially introduced _ by 
Professor Rotblat, was important 
in each of its different aspects and 
particularly in the weight it put 
on the prospect which opens 
before us as a result of the present 
world search for power. Half an 
hour for such a theme was absurd, 
though criticism is forestalled by 
its having been the first in a series. 
Peaceful application of atomic 
energy was on the agenda of 
‘Asian Club’ later in the week, 
when the visiting expert, Professor 
Smithers, also from London University, had 
some striking things to say about his subject, 
radiation. therapy. Here, again, the time limit 
was almost offensively arbitrary. ‘ Asian Club’ 
is always good television. 

The cameras had been at Edinburgh Castle 
too recently to make the military tattoo there 
indispensable viewing. The commentary sounded 
the old familiar notes of sentimentalised history, 
for all that it was spoken, and spoken well,-by 
Hywel Davies from Wales. The pipe music fell 
splendidly on the ear. As for the drill, it was 
the perfection of training but one suspects that 
not only for the distant spectator is it harder 
now to appreciate that kind of excellence. The 
loudest applause, if the microphone reported 
correctly, was for.the dancing, which has a 
poignant dignity beyond the scope of military 
Precision. 

“The Gardens at Bodnant’ was as enjoyable 
as any colourful subject done in monochrome 
can be, and the music was refreshing. The music 
in ‘The Wallace Collection’ was needless 
mellifiuous. Associated with a crew cut and 
transatlantic accent it was solemnly 
Bernard Braden. showed much competence 
reading what for him was an unfamiliar 
of script as he took us on a tour of the 
of the Wallace Museum. ‘ Television 
Flying’ bore us, instructively if not 
aloft among the cumulus layers of our 
summer, a novelty of experiment which 
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more daring camera exploits of 
> same order. The Sunday night epi- 
e, given by Tom Fleming, was a 
of sincere utterance. : 
B.B<. has a duty to reason and 
sense as well as to the broad and 
us democratic idea. It flouts it by 
viding unchecked opportunity for the 
aching of misguided missiles of 
nom such as that which exploded in 
2 middle of ‘Who Said That?’ last 
tek. Gilbert Harding’s views on the 
itish Empire in history and on the 
ople of Northern Ireland now may 
ike low minds as the epitome of high 
inking. There are champions of 
sponsible opinion more than capable 
putting him in his place; on the 
mpire theme, for instance, the redoubt- 
le Major Lewis Hastings; while St. 
hn Ervine could be relied on to-speak 
r his Ulster compatriots. Itis possible to 
‘¢ Harding, impossible to respect him. 
REGINALD PouND 


RAMA 
Portable Paradise 


IS NEARLY A WEEK since I saw the headline 
t’s here: portable television’ and underneath, 
smaller -print, ‘Boon to patients’. This after- 
ought was not explained. Who are the 
tients? The dictionary defines the term as 
ufferers’ and we are surely all that? How 
oned? I should have thought the one section 
the populace who might be supposed to 
joy television most in its non-portable state 
yuld be the more or less immobile, to whom 
e window on the world would mean much. 
0, surely it is the able-bodied, not to mention 
¢ impatient, who will most benefit by the 
w invention. No more sad Cinderella-ing at 
me; hearing the front door. click behind the 
ll-goers, while one settles to another evening 
ith. those ‘not-quate-quate’ Groveses. But 
yay over the heather, setting the magic box 
wn in a grouse butt maybe and laughing at 
Yariety. Parade’ until the birds and beaters 
me within shooting distance. Never a dull 
opment. Critics should rejoice: our days of 
guestration are over. I shall be as free as in 
e old days when I covered Radio Drama and 
uld tiptoe, radio under arm, from the second 
t of ‘ Tristan ’, when King Mark’s monologue 
ited, and retire to listen to the last act of 
“he Trojan Women’ in the gents! 
Apart from a little stylish Sutro (much 
glected nowadays, more’s the pity), and some 
ting therein by such people as Hugh Sinclair 
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‘Asian Club’ on August 26 


been foreseen, plus the temperature up in the 
eighties, which could not have been, caused 
disaster. The audience was dazzled in the wrong 
sense of that overworked«term of music criti- 
cism. One stout-hearted Scottish lady made her- 
self a visor by sticking her programme up under 
her hat brim; puny Sassenachs merely shut their 
eyes or fainted. Of these agonies, viewers were 
probably unaware, sitting in the coolth of their 
homes, and they may have enjoyed the playing 
of the Berlin Philharmonic under Ormandy. 
But then very odd sounds began to steal o’er 
the ether. Harp strings, guts, hair, began to pop. 
And the famous German woodwind section be- 
gan to rise in pitch en masse like the turn of 
Mr. Britten’s screw. Excruciating! Better than 
this, a concert by candlelight heard but not seen. 

I am one who believes. greatly that music can 
be enhanced by vision: in'certain circumstances: 
viz., The Glyndebourne ‘ Barbiere’ or a violon- 
cellist dissected in the privacy of the studio. 
But public televisings. of concertos, with gar- 
goyle faces~ peering behind -the soloist’s own 
neb are not worth it—especially if they send 
the clarinets sharp and make the lady harpist 
jump out of her skin. 

With the Tattoo it is otherwise. For who, 
being near to the dear Scottish capital, would 
dare to suggest that a bagpipe was either in or 
out of tune? Anyhow, this is out of doors, 
and in the freak summer heat now visiting the 
north, one need no longer pity the huddled 
crowds, *twixt rain and granite formerly, now 
actually fanning themselves. The ‘ display’, the 
marching and countermarching, and the reels are 
great fun to watch. 

With the other considerable television offering 
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Members of the Royal Danish Ballet Company during a performance on August 22 of ‘Les 


Cupidon ’; which is bemg danced by them at the Edinburgh Festival 
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from Edinburgh we were once more up 
against the problem of what to do with 
the spectators in the background. 
Actually I was very sorry that only the 
first act of Mr. Thornton Wilder’s ‘A 
Life in the Sun’ was shown, for Irene 
Worth gives in the later acts a truly 
wonderful performance, and, anyhow, 
the part of the Alcestis story which most 
people would know is the second act 
which is substantially the same as Euri- 
pides’ play, though a good deal more 
solemn. Mr. Wilder makes little comic 
capital, such as Euripides loved, out of 
the reluctance shown in some quarters to 
die in place of Admetus; everyone is only 
too ready, which seems to me to weaken 
the grandeur of Alcestis’ self-sacrifice. 
All that comes later in the play, together 
with the rather Emersonian message 
(Bostonian at least, rather than Attic, it 
struck me) about there being no bitter- 
ness in death save for those who have 
failed to live their life ‘in the sun’, i.e., 
under Apollo’s sway. 

Televising this play helped to concentrate a 
piece which I think has virtues and stands up 
to comparison with the once much touted, 
similar, classical moralities of André Obey, ‘ The 
Rape of Lucréce’ and such. But of course it 
was ‘theatre in the round’ on the apron stage 
of the Assembly Hall—and for a stationary on- 
looker half the play seemed to be acted to the 
solemn-sides on the far side of the ‘ ground’ 
(like polo!) At the first night I longed for a 
television monitor set, littl thinking how it 
would look on real television. And what was 
the audience thinking of, there in a church hall 
on the Sabbath, specially invited to see a play 
which millions were seeing, though even a 
costume concert outside would be shut down 
by the police? Strange situation. 

Puitie Hope-WALLACE 


Sound Broadcasting 
DRAMA 
Explorers’ Club 


THE SKY, on this bright morning in summer, is 
as clear as gin; it is a day the test-pilot has 
waited for through the years. One might call 
Stella Martin Currey’s ‘Mrs. Columbus’ 
(Home) an up-and-down play. The pilot- 
husband wants to be far up in his loved 
‘Witch’, soaring above 35,000 feet in the lone- 
liness of the upper air, the harsh violet, the 
deep blue of space. Good; but it does not make 
for a happy home life, especially when his 
wife, earth-bound, knows a demanding artist 
with a Jarge dog. Everything sounds to us to 
be unnaturally tense, over-wrought. I daresay 
that, in the theatre, the 
play can carry its audi- 
ences; but Mrs. Currey does 
not write radio-active dia- 
logue. I found myself ask- 
ing whether the pilot would 
really rhapsodise like this, 
and whether, the people, 
generally, would speak in 
phrases so carefully selec- 
ted, taken from the shop- 
window. At one point I 
felt that all concerned were 
stilt-walking. 

That, perhaps, is unfair 
to a piece written expressly 
for the stage. A radio play 
cannot afford to be arti- 
ficial When we begin to 
re-cast the dialogue in the 
mind, excitement fades; the 
event changes from a dra- 
matic experience to an aca- 
demic exercise. In ‘ Mrs. 
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Write for 


Profit | 


5 New Writers: Wanted _ 


If you are ee reaped. ¢ in writing as a profitable hobby you 
should send today for a free copy of the new edition of ** How 


to Succeed as a Writer, 
Regent Institute. 


* the 24-page prospectus issued by the” 


You will find that this valuable and sabereariad booklet 
eres up-to-date information about the demand for new 
writers and the rates paid for contributions . . . reveals that 
you can make extra income by your pen wherever you 
live . . . shows that the R.I. courses will give you the expert 
and personal tuition that will enable you to make the most 
of your possibilities in spare-time writing. : 


“How to Succeed as a Writer ” 


‘shows that you can: learn by post. 


how to get ideas, what to write 
about, and how to give your work 
the professional touch. 

The subjects covered by this 
informative booklet include: 


(a) Writing for Profit. 


(b) The New Writer’s Chance. _ 


(c) Short Story Openings. 

(d) What Editors Want. 

(e) What Writers Earn. 
_ (f) Students’ Successes. 

(£) The Recommended Courses. 
- (h) Famous Contributors. 

No influence is required to win 


“success in article and short story 
_ writing. The one recommendation 


A Second litmone: 
_ in Spare Time 


® The files of the Regent Institute 
contain a great number of letters 
‘received from students who have 
found in writing an excellent source 
_ of additional income as well as a 
satisfying form of recreation. 
Some students have been commis- 
. sioned to write regular features, or 
have become full-time writers. 
Many have gained editorial appoint- 


’ ments; others have sold numerous ~ 


books. 
@ Among the reasons foe the sub- 
' stantial success gained by R.I. 
students first place must be given 
. to the fact that ‘not only is the 
- Principal a well-known editor and 
author, but the instructors include 
_ journalists who have held editorial 
posts on London journals. 


tions from 
- the day. 


leading: writers of 


; More- - 
over, the courses embody contribu-. | 


you need is the quality of your work. 
You must have a sound grasp of 
the technique of successful writing. 
An easy and interesting way to 
get this essential knowledge is to 
enrol for a Regent Institute course. 
This training provides just the 
constructive help that you need. 
Pupils drawn from practically 
every walk of life have been enabled 
to earn substantial extra income. 
The tuition is COMPLETELY 
INDIVIDUAL, and the instructors 
are writers who combine successful 
experience with the ability to teach. 
Now is the time to take up 
writing. All types of article and 


~ short story are in wide demand, 
and editors pay well for good work. - 


1,650 EDITORS. 


Buy Students’ Work | 


The number of publications that 
have accepted articles, short stories, 
etc., from students of the Regent 
Institute now exceeds 1,650. Their 
work has appeared in every leading 
daily mewspaper as well as in an 
immense variety of periodicals. 

This notable record is conclusive 
proof that the Institute’s courses 
provide successful training for every 
type of writer. 


FREE CRITICISM. 


You are invited to test your literary. ‘ 
ability free by submitting a short | 


original MS. (an article or a story) to 


the Regent Institute for criticism by ¢ 


an experienced journalist. Acceptance 
of this offer involves no obligation. 
Please write your name and address in. 
BLOCK CAPITALS~ on the MS. 


. 


‘Striking Letters from Students 
|: Hundreds-of R.1. pupils have-sold 
-articles and stories while learn- — 


ing. The following extracts 
from. students’ reports of suc- 
cess during tuition are typical: 
“ Now that I have completed 
your very excellent Course I 
feel I must thank you whole- 
_heartedly. . . From two short 


stories alone 1 have earned over 


£50.” 


“ My aieer tater +a paid 
for the Course several times over, 


though I have completed only a_ 


few lessons.” 

**I have been quite successful, 
-with acceptances 
_ Times, The Lady, the Birming- 
_ ham Post and the Geographical.” 

“*T have now sold nine stories 

and have a contract ‘for a 
monthly story in a children’s 
paper.” F 
I earned £100 from articles, 
including several series I was 
_ asked to write.” 


“T have sold three more short 


stories.” ~ 


from The 
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“T am now able to ‘sell 
articles to women’s. Pages quite 
easily.” is “a 

**T have done well this month 

- —four articles and two short 


_ stories ne ate Kaeo: 7 


Send today. for — al 
HOW TO ‘SUCCEED 


_AS A WRITER 


Write now to The Regent Institute 
(Dept. LJ/37A), Palace Gate, 


_ London, W.8, for a free copy of 


the prospectus, “ How to Succeed 
asa Writer.” This interesting bobky 


let shows: 


(a)How you can ries extra 
income by spare-time writing. 
(6)How the instruction is 
planned to help you to get 
into print as soon as possible. 


TAKE THE FIRST STEP NOW. 
If you want training that matches 
your enthusiasm, generous personal 
service that meets your every need, 
send for the prospectus today— 


- while you think of it. _ There i is no 


obligation. 


Coupon = FREE BOOKLET | 


THE 


REGENT Ex 
(Dept. LJ/37A), Palace Gate, London, W.8 


INSTITUTE | 


“ 


Please send me—without obligation—a free = ‘ 
of “HOW TO SUCCEED AS A WRITER, . 
with petal of spur. iiterary courses. 


E 
(BLOCK LETTERS) 
ADDRESS . 


aoe of ‘enrolling at very moderate fees. 
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xception of a daily 
By over Jane: she kept her freshness—thanks 
argely to Joan Linder’s performance—even 
when she had to be involved in some trying plot- 
chanics that, again, could have seemed less 
nechanical in the theatre. It is clear that Mrs. 
Sire isa dramatist, but I hope that her next 
olay on the air will be written straight for radio. 
The cast of the distinguished Colchester Reper- 
ory Theatre acted intensely; I was happiest with 


ingly taut. Here, too, it was obvious that on the 
stage this performance would have been more 
satisfying. As it was, I rarely felt at home while 
listening; from the first I seemed to be an un- 
wanted eavesdropper. Still, let us hope that we 
shall hear from Colchester again, maybe in some 
later tour of the British repertory theatres. 
Although the choice of play has not always been 
right, we have welcomed an exhilarating series. 

_ Stephen Potter and Joyce Grenfell have not 
shared in a gentler ‘ How’ than their ‘ How to 
Cross the Atlantic First Class’ (Home). It was 
avery smooth passage. The main did not 
bound, and the voyage slipped ‘placidly away, 
‘that strange life of birth to’ maturity tele- 
scoped into the five days of the crossing *. With- 
out apparent effort the programme managed to 
indicate the passing of time on board the 
Atlanticaria: we were in ‘our deck-chairs and 
observing, with mild content, the ways of the 
ship and of our fellow-passengers, the talk in the 
dining-saloon, the intense American passenger 
(‘ We have no language barrier’, she observed in 
Joyce Grenfell’s firmest tones), and the growth 
of confidence from that second morning when 
“it is just possible to smile at people—a cool 
smile and then a turn of the head to cut off 
further communication’. A calm crossing in- 
deed. Mr. Potter, pining for sound effects, 
mourned for the Atlantic in the old days (‘ For 
God’s sake, skipper, you’re not going on in 
this! ”). No chance here of a Splendid Dramatic 
Effect. Never mind; we did not want more than 
Wwe got.. 

Personally, I wanted much less than we got 
in ‘Lord of the Flies’ (Third). This is Giles 
Cooper’s version of a novel—the period is 
“Sometime, Never’—by William Golding: a 
tale of a band of unaccompanied children, cast- 
aways on a Pacific island shaped like a boat 
turned upside down. It appears at first to be a 
“smashing” island; but the play ends in scenes 
both powerful and detestable. A simple bit of 
coral-island work has moved into the kind of 
psychological horror that would have defeated 
R. M. Ballantyne, a subtly horrible story of 
corruption. While admitting the art with which 
Mr. Cooper had made the play, and with which 
Archie Campbell had controlled the atmo- 
spherics, I was uncommonly grateful when the 
two hours ended and the boys had begun at last 
*to shake and sob’. Although the boys’ voices 

perilously monotonous, Mr. Campbell did 
across the terror of the thing, the advance of 
‘evil, the decline to savagery, and it is an unwill- 
ing tribute to say that I wish he had not: this 

RY m. will remain in a nightmare-pocket of 


of the Mohicans’ (Light) which has just begun 
n a serial version by John Keir Cross. I first 
net Hawkeye, Uncas, and Chingachgook at the 
age of ten, and—thanks to the careful sieving of 
fenimore Cooper’s p yagewaian et nae 
ave come over years with astonishing 
an y, Hawkeye in particular (he is re-born in 
hn Phillips). Everything is set for a grapple 
w Hurons and Mohicans | (which may 
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people, with the possible © 
Ip called (implausibly) 


he minor characters who had not to be alarm- 


Atl th ened cir tiess plain hunting in ‘ The Last. 


“Tue. Great House’ was the title of a series of 
five poems ‘ illustrating the part played by the 
great house in English life and the obligations of 
ownership’ which was read in four broadcasts 
on the Third Programme last week. At first sight 
it seemed to promise a large conspectus of a 
strand of our social history down the centuries. 
Chaucer surely would offer a glimpse or two and 
so onwards to the recent dissolution of our great 
houses. But the range, as it turned out, was 
narrower, in fact little more than a century. Ben 
Jonson was born in 1572-3 and Pope died in 
1744, and Jonson was the earliest and Pope the 
latest poet of the five selected. The other three 
were Carew, Marvell, and Dryden, and a very 
enjoyable sequence they made. The readings 
consisted of Jonson’s ‘To Penshurst’, and pas- 
sages from Carew’s ‘ To my friend G. N. from 
Wrest’, Marvell’s ‘Upon Appleton House’, 
Dryden’s ‘To my honour’d kinsman, John 
Dryden’, and Pope’s ‘ Epistle to Richard Boyle, 
Earl of Burlington’. 

These poems make great demands both of 
their readers and of listeners unacquainted with 
them or others of their kind and period, for all 
of them are highly artificial and the majority in 
heroic couplets, the most difficult of all- our 
verse-forms to read well. In Carew’s poem the 
problem is not so acute because the phrases do 
not always end on the rhymes: more often they 
run over to various points.in the next line so 
that the sense. provides a constant variety of 
rhythm. But in Dryden’s poem rhyme and 
phrase-ending nearly always coincide and so, if 
a deadly monotony is to be avoided, the reader 
must bridge the pause by means of an artful 
modulation of his tone, almost as if he were 
supplying a musical theme which OYEESED the 
enclosed couplets. 

It was immediately evident that Marvell’ s 
octosyllabic lines, of which Alan Wheatley gave a 
beautiful rendering, come much more easily both 
to reader and listener, but here, too, the strict 
couplets will lure the unwary into the sing-song 
of the village school-child. Iain Fletcher cleared 
Dryden’s dangerous fences in masterly fashion: 
his highly artificial reading seemed to me to have 
exactly the intonations which the poem requires. 
John Glen is a good reader, but in his reading 
of. Jonson’s poem I thought he spoke too 
naturally, too much in the tones of modern con- 
versation. All the same, he and the others (Derek 
Hart read Carew and V. C. Clinton-Baddeley 
Pope) provided by their skill four pleasant 
picnics for epicures. 

A Third Programme talk called ‘The Quest 
for Meaning in History’ by Rudolf Bultmann, 
already known to the more serious-minded 
listener as the advocate of. ‘ demythologising ’, 
was read by the Rev. E. H. Robertson in a way 
that presented its involved argument with great 


clearness. I am not competent to judge of its . 


philosophical merits or failings, but I listened to 
it intently with feelings of great satisfaction, and 
it was only when it had ended that there popped 
up unbidden into my consciousness the sur- 
prising question: ‘But has this fascinating 
structure any more significance than the beauti- 
ful pattern the spider has just finished in the 
corner of that window? ’ 
Two evenings later I felt myself on firmer 
ground in another Third Programme talk called 
‘The Victorian Novel and Anglo-American Re- 
lations’, given by Charles Shain. This seemed 
to portend something interesting—literary and 
social history, international relations, and such- 
like matters—but, on the face of it, not what one 
would call fun. But what Mr. Shain gave us was 
a learned and illuminating study of those serious 
themes with a liberal measure of lively entertain- 
ment thrown in. And fi worst, or best, of it 
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was that by simply presenting the violent and 
obtuse criticism of Americans and their brand- 
new dem by such English writers as Mrs. 
Trollope and Dickens he made us laugh irre- 
pressibly at ourselves. I have never heard a his- 
tory lesson so delightfully served up. When I 
was young, history would sometimes be inter- 
esting, but never amusing. 

Sir Arthur Grimble is the born teller of the 
kind of story which ought, if only the cost of 
living were what it isn’t, to be told after dinner 
over a glass of vintage port. ‘A Cure for Tooth- 
ache’, the fifth of ‘Further Tales from the 
Pacific Islands’, was well up to standard. Indeed 
it was so well spiced with suspense and thrills. 
that I seemed to come out of it by the skin of 
my teeth. 

MARTIN ARMSTRONG 


MUSIC 
The Proms 


THE SEASON of Promenade Concerts has passed 
its midway mark, and the moment seems an 
appropriate one for taking stock. The first thing 
to be said, in the face of allegations that ‘ the 
Proms have served their turn’, is that they still 
seem to. attract an enormous audience to the 
Albert Hall. The number of listeners and tele- 
viewers is known only to the statisticians of 
Audience Research. For some people, mostly 
elderly, they may have served their turn. But 
for the young they provide a liberal opportunity 
of hearing a great part of the orchestral reper- 
tory. The format, as they say of books, is 
comparatively inexpensive, like that of a popular 
series of literary masterpieces, but, like them, 
it serves to present the contents well enough for 
the hearers to appreciate and enjoy them. 

Except in unity of command and length of 
programme, the Proms have altered little in any 
essential characteristic since I first knew them. 
Looking back, one marvels at the sheer staying- 
power of Sir Henry Wood who conducted six 
nights a week for ten weeks with only occasional 
assistance from a sub-conductor or a composer 
who directed his own work—his successor made 
his London début in that capacity in 1921. 
Nowadays there are two chief conductors and 
an assistant, as well as the conductors of three 
visiting orchestras who supplement the four 
London organisations, upon whom the main 
burden falls. 

This division of labour and responsibility has 
produced, I suppose, an improvement in the 
general level of the performances, though it is 
wonderful to think of what Wood used to 
achieve by his economy in the use of the short 
time available for rehearsal. He knew exactly 
which passages in a given work were trickiest, 
and went through those, letting the rest take 
care of itself. But, if today’s performances are 
often better-finished—not always, as the Sibelius 
programme on August 16 witnessed—they are 
sometimes a good deal duller. There was, for 
instance, a very flabby performance of Schubert’s 
Ninth Symphony in C major. Yet, if Mr. 
Cameron is apt to plod through the classics, he 
is expert in guiding the orchestra through a 
difficult modern score. 

Much more of the concerts has been broadcast 
than ever before, and considerations of the pro- 
grammes in which they have been relayed has 
to some extent affected the choice of music. 
Saturday is by tradition a popular night, long 
allocated to’ the Light Programme. The innova- 
tion this year is that Tuesday’s concerts have 
been divided between the Third and Light 
Programmes, with a nice, but still perceptible, 
distinction between the two parts.- And on 
Friday the whole concert has been broadcast in 
the Home Services (excepting sometimes the 
Midland, which cannot apparently stand too 
much music in an evening), the second part 
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ontaini ee eae. erorchics. “On 
Wednesday the Prom has supplied the usual 
veekly concert in the Home Service. 
_ Novelties at the Proms are not expected to be 
arth-shaking masterpieces, and this year’s have 
© far run true to form. The best of them, and 
he one most likely to find a permanent place in 
Ihe repertory, is Malcolm Arnold’s Overture, 
Tam O’Shanter’, a witty, brilliantly scored 
piece of programme-music, which needed only 
1 touch of the macabre in the witches’ reel to be 
perfect translation into music of Burns’ poem. 
John Veale’s ‘ Panorama ’, a picturesque descrip- 
on of San Francisco, with a lively rumba-like 
iddle section, sounded well composed and 
il scored, but not quite strong enough to 
stand on its own feet. 
Among quasi-novelties, which have been 
before, was Prokofiev’s last Symphony 
‘No. 7). This is a disappointing work, wholly 
‘acking in the wit and charm of the ‘ Classical’ 


Sargent’s direction. If one may judge from this 
symphony and the even duller Violoncello Con- 
certo, of which the first broadcast was given a 
fortnight ago, Prokofiev seems in his last years 
to have tried to turn himself into a romantic 
composer in the Tchaikovsky-Rachmaninov 
tradition. He had had his romantic moments in 
his youth, as in the opera, ‘ The Flaming Angel ’, 
which is being performed at this year’s festival 
in Venice (perhaps we shall hear it in the Third 
Programme), and occasionally in the Pianoforte 
Concertos, of which the second has been played 
for the first time in London, surprisingly, 
during the current week. But there was in the 
nineteen-twenties more flame in Prokofiev’s 
fire; in these late works there is only smoke and 
ashes. 

One innovation this year is the invasion of 
what musicologists, with their love of simple 
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words, call ‘ Auffiihrungspraxis’ into the pre- 
sentation of works by Bach and Handel. In 
other words} John Hollingsworth employed a 
reasonably small orchestra for their performance. 
So the music, notably Bach’s Suite in B minor 
and the Second Brandenburg, sounded airy and 
gracious, instead of chugging along (with a 
gradual application of the brakes at the end of 
each movement), as it does when a whole modern 
orchestra, with a battalion of basses, is deployed 
for the attack. One .could actually hear the 
harpsichord continuo, played by George Mal- 
colm, who came forward as soloist in the 
Concerto in D minor. Whether it ‘ told’ in the 
Albert Hall is another matter. 

Another weleome innovation is the inclusion 
this year of a programme devoted to Sullivan’s 
operettas. If it did nothing else, it revealed what 
fine craftsmanship, as well as wit, there is in his 
music when it is properly played. 

DyNELEY Hussey 


The English Court Ode 


The first. of a.short series of 


URCELL’S Court odes and ‘ welcome 
songs’ are usually written down as 
among the more equivocal of his works, 
for, although they contain much 
splendid music, they are prejudiced in the eyes 
of the literary minded by poor, tasteless, and 
often sycophantic texts, and hampered by the 
imputation of being mere piéces d’occasion. 
The baroque literary ode of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, at least in the hands of the minor poets 
and poetasters, may have had as much relation- 
ship to the classical Pindaric or Horatian odes 
as the early Florentine operas had to the Greek 
drama of which they pretended to be the re- 
incarnation. But it at least had the virtue of 
being an apt vehicle for musical illustration, and 
the spavined verses of a Shadwell, a Fishburn, 
or a Tate were by their very irregularity a suit- 
able medium for the discontinuous forms and 
restless contrasts of their musical equivalents. 
_ Purcell is sometimes accused of being in- 
different to the quality of the verses he chose to 
set, but when he did choose (and in much of his 
music for royal occasions and ceremonial pomps 
he would seem to have had no choice) he was 
capable of turning to poets of some merit. 
lite apart from the biblical texts of his 
arithems, he at various times set texts by Cowley, 
Quarles, Herbert, Suckling; Otway, Fuller, 
sea Taylor, and Dryden, though the latter’s 
“From Harmony, from heavenly Harmony’ 
or ast fall to him but to Draghi and later to 
Handel. If most of his ceremonial music is set to 
verse which by no stretch of the imagination 
id be called poetry, he rode roughshod over 
- and was rarely incommoded.- Like Handel, 
| aeeenbie some of his predecessors such as 
es, who gained the doubtful praise of poets, 
‘was the master and not the slave of words. 
_ Musically, the odes and welcome songs (birth- 
‘greetings, congratulatory epistles, Cecilian 
amem: tions, music for festal occasions— 
are all one in their spirit of pomp and cir- 
mstance) vanced Chapel Royal 
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By A. K. HOLLAND 


on Sunday, September 4 (Third) 


fine and famous chorus of the Cecilian Ode of 
1692, ‘Soul of the World’, which if it is not 
great poetry is at any rate serviceable verse with 
a certain dignity and imagination. That Purcell 
had already begun to study Italian methods we 
know from his preface to the Sonatas of 1683 in 
which he makes his acknowledgements to the 
“most fam’d Italian masters’, and from his 
Italianate master Locke he derived a taste for 
the dramatic choral and declamatory style. 

The style of these odes is in no sense different 
from that of the anthems for the Chapel Royal 
so far as the basic constituents of the music 
go, or indeed from that of his dramatic music 
as exemplified in the operatic masques. Con- 
temporaries complained of the secular tendencies 
of those religious entertainments which so 
pleased King Charles II, with his band of 
twenty-four ‘ violins’ playing their symphonies 
and ritornelli in the midst of a church service 
(‘better suiting a tavern, or a playhouse, than 
a church’), but Purcell’s technique, like that of 
many other composers who have been charged 
with confusing the profane with the ecclesi- 
astical, was throughout uniform. The praise of 
God was couched in no yery dissimilar terms 


from the praise of Royalty, and the forms and 


methods of Purcell’s construction appear alike 
in the religious, dramatic, and ceremonial music. 
There is, in fact, a certain amount of literal 
interchange, as when the opening symphony in 
the ode ‘ Arise, my Muse’ is also used in tthe 
patriotic farrago of ‘King Arthur’; the over- 
ture to ‘Come, ye sons of Art’ occurs also in 
the semi-opera ‘The Indian Queen’; and the 
introduction to the occasional ode ‘ Celestial 
Music’, written for some academic celebration 
at the school of one Louis Maidwell (with words 
by one of the pupils), was borrowed from the 
Coronation Anthem ‘ My heart is inditing’ for 
James II (1685). He was a very busy composer 
and had to make do and mend at times. 

We can best illustrate Purcell’s method in 
these ceremonial odes by taking an example from 
one of his Welcome Songs, ‘ Ye tuneful muses’, 
for James II’s birthday in 1686. He starts with 
a formal overture in the French style, consisting 
of a stately introduction in G minor followed 
by a faster double-fugato section. Two bass 
voices, introducing the theme of the ode, have 
then a declamatory duet in imitation followed 
by a homophonic chorus also in G minor. Then 


programmes of Purcell’s odes and cantatas will be broadcast at 7.55 p.m. 


comes a florid ‘verse’ alto solo (the alto voice 
so much used by Purcell, himself an alto singer) 
and the echoing chorus ‘Be lively then and ‘ 
gay’, both in G major, in which as a bass he 
uses a popular folk-dance tune of the time. A 
ritornello (still using the folk-tune bass) ensues 
and then a bass solo in the style of his decla- 
matory, strict-time monologues or recitatives. 
Then comes the amusing quartet in which at the 
words ‘Tune all your strings’ he makes the 
violins sound their open notes in rapid reitera- 
tion, and a modulation to E minor. Another 
instrumental interlude which manages to get 
into C major is followed by a tenor solo in 
which the ‘rattling of drums’ is suggested by 
the tonic and dominant tunings which are 
insisted on by the string basses. Another ‘ verse’ 
for the soloist followed by a ‘rattling’ chorus. 
Again a more or less homophonic verse in the 
minor key, followed by the favoured alto florid 
solo with a great instrumental ritornello, and 
finally a return to G minor in a soprano duet, 
tenor solo, and a simple three-time chorus. 

It is all very sectional, spasmodic, and brief, 
But it is unified by Purcell’s sense of key- 
balance and formal structure. It is, in fact, a 
musical ode in the baroque style, full of con- 
trasts of tempo, rhythm, and texture, of solo 
voice, ensemble, and instrumental variation 
(though in this particular ode he employs only 
flutes and strings). 

Purcell is in some ways a disconcerting com- 
poser, in that he seems at some points to repre- 
sent the end of a tradition (he said the last word 
on the English Fantasy) and at others a 
beginning which never came to fruition. But the 
odes, though they have suffered so much dis- 
Pparagement on account of their texts, were in 
fact one of the things in which he became an 
effective historical figure. He wrote them almost 
throughout his main years of activity and does 
not appear to have been embarrassed by their 
requirements as part of his official duties, and 
those he wrote for the Cecilian celebrations and 
for Queen Mary, the wife of William III, seem 
to have touched him personally, or why need 
he have created so-many? Moreover, while his 
dramatic works, his anthems, and his chamber 
music left few traces on his successors, his odes 
bore fruit in the works of Handel and in the 
most characteristic forms of English musical 
life, the choral cantata and the choral festival. 
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\ PPLES for storage must be picked when 
A the fruit is really mature. That will be 
AA the moment when the lightest twist of 
e hand brings the apple off the branch—you 
de © not want to pull the stalk out of its socket. 
Another test for fitness is brown pips. If you 
‘make a cut, by way of experiment, and you find 
the pips are brown, then the fruit is ready. 
According to the professional fruit grower 
from whom I asked advice, the right way to 
pick is to cup the fruit in your hand. Gripping 
with finger-ends makes it all too easy to scratch. 
And, if the skin is broken—even with a tiny 
scratch—that apple is not going to keep long. 
‘For this reason it is worth while lining your 
collecting basket: newspaper does very well. 
‘There is then no risk of grazing the fruit as 
you put it in—put it in gently, of course—and 
‘weed out anything with a bruise or a ‘blemish. 
To store, ideally you want a cool, damp, 
frost-proof place, with a temperature around 
45 to 50 degrees Fahrenheit. Many people use 
slatted wooden shelves for their unwrapped 
apples. But there are those who criticise this 
shelving. As my expert said to me: ‘ Any apple 
which sits across the gap may get two long 
bruises, unless the slats are very close together ’. 
‘And he added that slats allow for too much 
air movement and the fruit tends to dry out. 
*T’'d cover them with kitchen PADS he said. 


By RUTH DREW 


It is not essential to store apples in complete 
darkness. But, when you have them unwrapped 
on shelves, they like protection from strong 
light, and should be covered with several sheets 
of paper. The prudent apple hoarder inspects 
the apple store carefully every week or so, and 
throws out any that are going bad. 

For apples which have to be stored on the 
floor it helps to put down a layer of straw, to 
protect the fruit from chill underneath. Then 
spread a layer of paper on top of the straw, 
and arrange the fruit on this, again covered by 
Paper as a protection against the light. No 
matter how you store umwrapped apples, they 
must be carefully arranged, stalks upwards; and 
spaced so that no fruit touches its neighbour. 

Newspaper is quite good for wrapping apples 
for storage. But it is apt to collect damp, which 
is a snag. For this reason it is a help to do the 
wrapping in special oiled papers—you can buy 
these for something like 2s. 6d. a hundred. 
The wrapped fruit can be kept in boxes, stored 
in a cool shed, if you have one. Indoor storage 
is rather too dry and warm. But if the boxes 
have -to be indoors, put them in the coolest 
place there is. And do not forget that mice 
are a menace, outdoors and indoors. 


In the cooker class, the Bramley seedling is 


good for storing. For dessert, Cox’s Orange 


Pippin is famous—but do not expect a Cox to 


‘Picking and Storing Apples ° 


keep beyond Christmas. More good keepers are 
Laxton’s Superb, Blenheim, Charles Ross—and 
Monarch is a wonderful keeper. But my expert 
remarked that many people make the mistake of 
expecting apples to store indefinitely—which 
only leads to waste. It is a sensible plan to have 
a look at a grower’s catalogue early on. There 
you will find they give a date to which the 
various types will keep in good condition. Then 
you can plan accordin8ly.—Home Service 


Notes on Contributors 


Sir ROBERT ROBINSON, O.M., F.R.S. (page 319): 
Waynflete Professor of Chemistry, Oxford 
University, since 1930; Nobel Prizeman for 
Chemistry, 1947 

CLovis MAkKsoupD (page 321): 
Lebanese Socialist Executive 

RUDOLF BULTMANN (page 329): formerly Pro- 
fessor of New Testament Studies, Marburg 
University; author of The History of the 
Synoptic Tradition, Neues Testament und 
Mythologie, etc. ° 

REYNER BANHAM (page 332): 
The Architectural Review 

A. K. HOLLAND (page 353): music critic of the 
Liverpool Daily Post; author of Henry Purcell 
and The Songs of Delius 
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Crossword No. 1,322. 


Trios. By Fudge 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): book tokens, 


value 30s., 


21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


Closing date: first post on Thursday, September 8. Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 

containing them should be addressed to the Editor of THE LISTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 

marked * Crossword ’ in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the crosswords the Editor’s 
‘ decision is final 


There are two sets of clues. Each clue in set A consists 
of an am of two names, the number of letters in 
which are indicated in the brackets at the end of the clue, 
the light being the third name usually associated with 
these two. The position of this light in the diagram is to 
‘be deduced from crossings with other lights. Clues in set B 
—across and down—are normal and the lights, of the 
number of Jétters shown in brackets, are to be entered in 
the diagram in the usual way. Punctuation in the clues 
and answers should be ignored. R=reversed. 


‘CLUES—SET A 
| Alime Gi © 
y (4; 5) 


ah 
i 


x] 


i 


SI 


>| _ 
: 


‘at 


EEC 


red ad ed PCF COP 


ec. Go as almah (4; 5) 
d. I dye no-one (4; 5) 
e. Hum vis-a-vis (4; 6) 
f£.R. Gusty cotes (4; 6) 
E- Am on a dunce (4; 6) 

-R. I tile A.1. cell (5;6) 
i. Odd steel bow (5; 6) 

. Harm at oasis (5; 6) 

. Dad sunk delver (5; 8) 
1, Ant man has humidors (5; 12) 
m. Buy my emu, Pope (6; 6) 
n. Aha, I-tail a lag (6; 6) 
o. So Ann must heed (6; 7) 
p. Don’t use any Be (6; 7) 
q. Nye knéw B. K. Lynn (6; 7) 

r. I-use A.J. glace oil (6; 8) 

s.R. Cats choose hill (6; 8) 
t. Eye pole-cat’ once (7; 7) 
u.R. You reyeal my land (7; 8) 
v. Best rest prone, so (7; 8) 
w. Chloe is at Lone Pit (7; 9) 
x.R. Sage don heard Bach (8; 8) 
y.R. Houris. ruin atheism (8; 9) 
z. Hi, all march to zebra (8; 9) 


SET B—ACROSS 


' 16. Sally returning would give Evelyn a start (4) 
19.R. Celibate occasionally followed to the table by 
a French wife (4) 
20.R. peaaioes change of name of Miss Brahms per- 
haps ( 
21.R. Fruit of Brassica Napus (4) 
22. Pride’s purge left but the odd four hundred (4) 
24. Strange filling for a bearded warrior (5) 
29, Lofty term used by many French and English 
‘authors (4) 
30. Enamelled ware from a Spanish town, turned in 
transparent mineral 
-81. Deals with drawing an 


ing (8) 
R. Litt the lid and what do you find? A mixture 
of duck and shellfish (6) 
$5.R. A swell poncring yes a prickly pear (4) 
40.R. Armies of the rd break up a multitude 
about the eleventh month (7) 
45. I’ve been on the campus over a year and I’m 
. mad about the President, man (9) 
47.R. Such cheats can be the ruin eof whole. families 


49. Stat y which Kit Smart did not love clean (5) 


quartering, if not hang- 


DOWN 


8.. S.A, res produced when a Romany woman comes to 
tea (6 

6.R. A sea-horse with nothing inside is in the doldrums (6) 

13. Protection for a hundred on an ‘ untimely ’ journey (6) 

14.R. Doctrine of the millennium opening about one 
fifty-one (8) 

18. Set up about upset 35A. involving tonic spasms (7) 

23. Hooked in in hooked (8) 

25.R. Last payment of soul tortured beyond objection (6) 

27. See no end of Spenser in unctuous mixture 2 

34. Pale blaes in Scotland conveys pale blues in England (3) 

35.R. Swiss resort of a Miss Bud, for instance (5) 

36. Brook’s ‘ lusty ’ inhabitant becomes a guardian (5) 

41. Soak a small species of shark in which Buddhist relics 
may be found (4) 

42.R. Dry half of an open-air performance after dark (4) 

44. Farm in a barren tract of land in Scotland (4) 

46.R. pat quite the best fish. More than one has proved 
atal (3) 


Solution of No. 1,320 


iw WY aie eit eee 
LAIN 


einer lal S 


See ire[in mar 
wh 


AITIEMIRIEE Rie BY isim 


NOTES 


18. Earlie- in time. 27. People in clothes. 
50. Mind in disorder. 53, 
Working in close co-operation. 
13. Take into custody, 


Clues across: 
42. Make null and void. 
Inspire with courage. 55. 
Down: 4 Coat without sleeves. 
26. Again and again. 

Lights across: 2. Honour among thieves. 29. Man about 
town. 55. Hand in glove. 61. Here and there, 

Down: 1. Wheels within wheels. 5. Hole in one. 13. Put 
under arrest. 16. Head cover heels in love. 17. Any port 
in a storm. 24, Merry-go-round. 26. Times out of 
number. 40, Gin and lime. 


Prizewinners: lst prize: J. M. Doulton (Orping- 
ton); 2nd prize: Mrs. D. M. Lee (Wigan); 3rd 
prize: R, C, Couzens (London, S.W.17) 


@ One of today’s problems is that of 
making the best use of leisure hours. 

‘To those who arestudioysly inclined 

- we suggest that spare time might 

« well be occupied in reading for a 


. : ee bad not ere Bor ek aces ial aid by 
_ advantages, but also for the widen- U.C.C., founded 1887, has had a ie and distin 
= s *9 guished record of 
me) «ing ¢ pulloes: rag as pale aa * - successful preparation of students for examinations... Tuition is given” 
hee Moreover, nade for GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION all Levels, e Society _ 
—.  ~ experienced and sympathetic gut ‘all Examining Bodies), LONDON UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE and ; 


a; ance studying. at home becomes a 


pleasurable occupation. 


® Wolsey Hall Postal Courses for these examina- 

tions are conducted by a staff of over 100 

Graduate Tutors. The Courses comprise 

Lessons, Test Papers, Model answers, correc- 

tion of your work and solution Of all difficulties 

by your tutors. A Guarantee is given that, in 

-, the event of failure, tuition will be continued 

free. Fees may be spread over the period ot 

the Course. More than 12,000 Snecesses at 
‘London Univ. Exams. alone from 1944, 


a 


e is well ae 
in reading for 


a DEGREE 


, ° London University Degrees are open to all. 

4 You need not attend the University. All that 

onal is necessary is to pass three examinations (in |~ 
# A ‘some cases, two). You may study for these in - 
id your has time and wherever you are. 


ph Write for prospectus to C. D. Parker, M.A., 
L.D., Director of Studies, Dept. FE24, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


UNIVERSITY 
_ CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


' Founder: WILLIAM Briaos, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.SC. 
rte - Prificipal : CEcIL BriGGs, M.A., M.C. 
Vice- Priltipal : “ARNOLD see M.A.CAMB., B.A.LOND, 


‘on shares 
increased to 


see 


Science. Director: 
_ GEorGE WALKER, 


PH.D,CAMB., M.SC.SYD, « 


Arts Director} 
P. G. HALL, 
M.A.CAMB, 


fiTemea Study Courses income ‘tax 


DEGREES (obtainable without residence), B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. (Econ.), 
B.Sc.(Sociology), LL.B., B.D., B.Mus.; also. M.A., Diplomas in 
Geography, Theology, etc., Professional Prelim., Bar (Pts. 1& I), 
Teachers’ Diplomas, Civil Service, and many other examinations, 


EQUIVALENT TO £5:4:4%°8 
ON AN INVESTMENT 4 
TAXED AT STANDARD RATE ~ 


Shares cannot depreciate i in value. No — 
charges to pay on investment or with- — 
drawal. Interest accrues from day j 
of investment. Write or telephone : 


City Prudential | 


BUILDING “SOCIETY 
ASSETS EXCEED £8,000,000 + 

17 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, ECL 4 

“TELEPHONE: CITY 8323 ; 3 

131/132 PARK LANE, LONDON, Wl 

TELEPHONE : MAYFAIR 9581 an 


_ BELFAST * BIRMINGHAM * BRADFORD * BRIGHTON _ 
LEEDS * LIVERPOOL * MANCHESTER * READING 
' SWANSEA * WEMBLEY * WORTHING 


The College is an Educational Trust not conducted primarily as 

a profit-making concern, and has a staff of highly qualified Tutors: 
Pho are specialists in teaching by correspondence. The very . 
moderate tuition fees may be paid by instalments if desired, 


More than 11,800 Successes at London Univ. and G.C.E. 
Exams., 1945-54, with over 1,100 Honours at Degree Exams. 


4 


* PROSPECTUS Se free from the Registrar (56), 
BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE Pee 


The advantages of 
E.M.1. training 


D 
I | 
I | 
es Teaching methods are | 
| Wiintd to meet modern | 
| needs. 4 Tutors allotted by | 
name to ensure private and 
| personal tuition. y%& All | 
| Equipment supplied upon | 
i enrolment remains your | 
property. : | 


es 


Wp wy) LEARN THE PRACTICAL WAY. 
} : : with these ‘EXPERIMENTAL OUTFITS 


ec! With many courses we supply equipment 


for practical work al reasonable cost. 


RADIO, TELEVISION, ELECTRICITY, 
‘ _ CHEMISTRY, MECHANICS, CARPEN- 
a. * _ TRY,PHOTOGRAPHY,DRAWING, etc. 


POST THIS COUPON TODAY 
; Send for our FREE book, BLOCK 
EMI institutes 


| | 
An Educational Organisation 7 3 | 
serving the E.M.I. group of ADDRESS oe et 
| sy 


COURSES FROM 15/- PER MONTH 


Companies including : 


COLUMBIA, Etc. 


“HIS MASTER’S VOICE”, 


een LEARN ANOTHER | 
ie LANGUAGE 


of home training 
CAREERS —HOBBIES— NEW INTERESTS! | ae 
PRIVATE & INDIVIDUAL TUITION IN YOUR OWN HOME | THE EASY ASSiMiL WAY | ne a 


Over 150 courses in Menainerhisy and Commerce including:— 


Art Electrical Engineering Radio Assimil is the sceaptat Eancinencal method that teaches you. ina 
Accountancy Fashion Drawing Refrigeration . 
Advertising Heat’g, Ventilat’y Eng. — Salesmanship. few months, languages as they are spoken — _ without the -drudgerys | 
Aeronautical Engineering Journalism Secretaryship_ oy oth Ke ae Oo | 
Book-keeping . -Languages- «= =S—— «Shorthand ; of learning by heart. ‘ ; 
Building Mathematics Short Story Writing '’Assimil Books alone, or preferably a combination of Books. and 
Business Management ~ Mechanical Engineering Sanitation cn aye pe 
_ Civil Service  -—-~--—« Motor Engineering Telecommunications |, Records, bring you a thoroughly practical and satisfying. means of 
Common Entrance Exam, P.M.G. Licences Television = r 
Commercial Subjects Photography Time & Motion Stuy. home study. For over a ‘quarter of a century the Assimil system» 
seeeniznintip ae Rice ait sores ELE been recognised on the Continent as the easiest modern method | 
win { : 
Also courses for—General Certificate of Education, BSc. (Eng.), A.M.I.Mech. Le fe of learning languages. It is a great eeer Ty. it, and you, will 
AMAI.GE, L108, AACCA, ACLS, AMBrILLRE,, City & Guilds Examina- i become ype caer enthusiast. a Lets ae 


i 


tion, etc, Send ft etc, Send for details of our FREE ADVICE SERVICE 4 ee Pad kd eo < 
OT SECA Sma inn Sie a ~ Assimil offer Complete Courses fie eae 


FRENCH, ITALIAN, SPANISH, GERMAN, RUSSIAN, ENGLISH iq 


Courses are also available for those whose native tongue is not English. 
yee Course consists of 20 Records and Text Book. - sy ae 
v ay terms available. | a Se an ae 


‘These include: 


” Hoots bed He Foss Orsi a < 


ASSIMIL LANGUAGE COURSES 


in French, Italian, Spanish, ase ath Russian, lam interested | 
nt) Records sO Books 5 Les. 


E.M.I INSTITUTES, Dept. 183, iy CA 
Grove Park Road, London, Ww.4, PLEASE 


NAME 


SUBJECTS) oF WHET... f.. eee 
1.9.55; 


_ We shall not wo ou with personal visits. 10.62 - 


ed ieee 
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